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INTRODUCTION TO THE LEAFLETS. 


“ Consider what you have in the smallest chosen library. A company of the wisest and wittiest 
men that could be picked out of all civil countries, in a thousand years, have set in best order the 
results of their learning and wisdom. The men themselves were hid and inaccessible, solitary, 
impatient of interruptions, fenced by etiquette ; but the thought which they did not uncover to 
their bosom friend is here written out in transparent words to us, the strangers of another age.*? — 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


How can our young people be led to take pleasure in the writings of our 
best authors ? An attempt to answer this important inquiry is the aim of 
these Leaflets. It is proposed, by their use in the school and the family, to 
develop a love for the beautiful thoughts, the noble and elevating sentiments, 
that pervade the choicest literature, and thus to turn aside that flood of per- 
nicious reading which is deluging the children of our beloved country. It is 
hoped that they will prove effective instruments in securing the desired end, 
and an aid in the attainment of a higher mental and moral culture. 

Our best writers, intelligent teachers, and lecturers on literary subjects have 
given suggestions and material for this work, and rendered its realization 
possible. Those who, knowing the power of a good thought well expressed, 
have endeavored to popularize works of acknowledged merit by means of 
copied extracts, marked passages, leaves torn from books, and other expen- 
sive and time-consuming expedients, will gladly welcome this new, convenient, 
and inexpensive arrangement of appropriate selections as helps to the prog- 
ress they are attempting to secure. This plan and the selections used are 
the outgrowth of experiences in the school-room; and their utility and adapta- 
tion to the proposed aims have been proved. 

By means of these leaflets, each teacher can have at command a larger range 
of authors than is otherwise possible. A few suggestions in regard to these 
Leaflets may not be amiss. 

1. They may be used for reading at sight and for silent reading. 

/2. They may be employed for analysis of the author’s meaning and lan- 
guage, which may well be made a prominent feature of the reading lesson, as 
it is the best preparation for a proper rendering of the passages given. 

3. They may be distributed and each pupil allowed to choose his own 
favorite selection. This may afterwards be used, as its character or the pupil’s 
inclination suggests, for sentiment, essay, reading, recitation, or declamation. 

4. Mr. Longfellow’s method, as mentioned in the sketch accompanying his 
poems, in this series of Leaflets, may be profitably followed, as it will promote 
a helpful interplay of thought between teacher and pupils,.and lead uncon- 
sciously to a love and understanding of good authors. 

5. Short quotations may be given in answer to the daily roll-call. 
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6, Some of the selections are especially adapted to responsive and chorus 
tlass-reading. : 

7. The lyrical poems can be sung to some familiar tunes. 

8. The sketch which will be found with each series may serve as the founda. 
tion for essays on the author’s life and works. 

9. The illustrations may be employed as subjects for language lessons, thus _ 
cultivating the powers of observation and expression. 

All these methods combined may be made to give pleasure to the pupils 
friends, and make it feasible to entertain them oftener than is now the custom, 
and will create at the same time an interest in the school and a sympathy with 
the author whose works are the subjects of study. 

The foregoing is by no means a necessary order, and teachers will vary from 
it as their own appreciation of the intelligence of their pupils and the interest 
of the exercise shall suggest. The object to be kept in view is, pleasantly to 
introduce the works of our best authors to growing minds, and then to develop 
a taste for the best in literature, so that the world of books may become an un- 
failing source of inspiration and delight. — J. EH. H, 
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LEAFLETS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS, 


WHITTIER. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Tue poet Whittier was born on his father’s farm, near Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, December 17, 1807, and lived the life of a farmer’s boy until he was 
eighteen years old. In his poem of Snow-Bound one will get the best knowl- 
edge of Whittier’s boyhood : how he worked in barn and field; listened to the 
stories which his elders told around the blazing hearth; caught knowledge from 
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the district school and from the lively school-master who boarded at his far 
ther’s house; saw a newspaper once a week, and read in it of struggles for 
freedom in Greece and adventures in Central: America; read over and over 
again the small stock of books in the farm-house, the almanac with its pithy 
sayings and anecdotes, and the lives of Quakers, for the Whittiers were of the 
Quaker faith. The best that he got was in the beauty of his mother’s life, 
the strong, wise character of his father, the affection of his sisters, and all the 
sweet, noble influences of an industrious, God-fearing home. 

The family lived respectably and in tolerable comfort, but the farm was bur- 
dened with debt, and frugality and persistent industry were indispensable. 
The children as well as their elders had to work in doors and out. The young 
boy had only ten or twelve weeks of school in a year. He longed for learn- 
ing, but the means of procuring it were lacking. Happily, the man who 
worked for his father on the farm in summer eked out his income by making 
women’s shoes in the winter, and the boy learned enough of him to earn a 
small sum, sufficient to pay the expense of a summer term at an academy. 
At the close of the term he tried another way of earning money, and taught a 
small school in a neighboring town. The next year he worked on the farm, 
and in the spring of 1830 went to Hartford, Ct., and edited ‘‘ The New Eng- 
land Review ’’ for two years, when he was called home by the illness of his 
father, whose death, soon after, made it necessary for him to take the charge 
of the farm for several years. In 1833 he published a pamphlet entitled Jus- 
tice and Expediency, on the slavery question, and the same year he was a 
member of the convention which formed the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
He was a member of the Massachusetts Legislature in 1835. In 1838 he be- 
came editor of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Freeman,” at Philadelphia, where his office 
was sacked and burned by a mob. His health failing, at the end of two years 
he returned to Massachusetts, and took up his residence with his mother and 
sister at Amesbury. In 1845 he became associate editor of the ‘‘ National 
Era” at Washington, D. C., in which paper ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was pub- 
lished. 

He commenced writing in his sixteenth year. His early verses indicated 
his scanty oppertunities for reading and study. Some of them were printed 
in the local papers, and later some found a place in magazines. The first col- 
lection of them was made in 1847. Ten years later a more complete edition 
was published. He was a frequent contributor to ‘The Atlantic Monthly ” 
magazine from its establishment. During the last part of his life he spent 
much of his time at Oak Knoll, Danvers, though still retaining his residence 
in Amesbury, eight miles from the old homestead, the scene of Snow Bound. 
His health was never robust, and in his later years he wrote nothing without 
suffering. 

Mr. Whittier was a member of the religious Society of Friends, and a regu- 
lar attendant of its meetings, but he was broad in his sympathies, and kindly 
disposed towards all who, in different ways from his own, sought to serve God 
and benefit their fellow-men. He took an active interest in all questions 
involving the honor and welfare ot his country. He aided in forming one of 
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the first temperance organizations in the State of Massachusetts. The rela- 
tions of Labor and Capital, Public Charities, Woman Suffrage, Peace, and 
Religious Toleration received his earnest attention. He regarded it a matter 
of duty to take an active part in elections; but although he was twice a mem- 
ber of the Electoral College, as a rule he declined overtures for acceptance of 
public office. 

His prose writings consist of Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal, Old 
Portraits and Modern Sketches, Recreations and Miscellanies, and various con- 
tributions to the anti-slavery discussions. His love for and interest in children 
have been manifested in his very popular books, Child Life and Child Life in 
Prose. He edited with careful introductory essays the Journal of John Wool- 
man, The Patience of Hope by Dora Greenwell, and Songs of Three Centuries. 

Mr. Whittier never married, and never travelled beyond his own country. 
He preferred a quiet, rural life. He loved the sea, the beaches and islands of 
the New England coast, and in summer was in the habit of visiting the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, especially the Sandwich range, terminating in the 
sharp peak of Chocorua. One of these hills has been named Mt. Whittier by 
the people who live near it, and just as the beaches and country roads of Essex 
County have been touched with the light from Whittier’s poems, so he wove 
into his verse the mountain glory and the ripple of the brook. One reads the 
familiar New Hampshire names : — 


“Through Sandwich notch the west wind sang 
Good-morrow to the cotter; 
And once again Chocorua’s horn 
Of shadow pierced the water. 


‘“ Above his broad lake Ossipee, 
Once more the sunshine wearing, 
Stooped, tracing on that silver shield 
His grim armorial bearing.’’ 


So he sings of a day of sunshine after storm in his poem Among the Hills, and 
then glides into a story of farmer life led under the shadow of Chocorua: — 


‘* And, musing on the tale I heard, 

’T were well, thought I, if often 

To rugged farm-life came the gift 
To harmonize and soften ; — 


“(Tf more and more we found the troth 
Of fact and fancy plighted, 
And culture’s charm and labor’s strength 
In rural homes united, — 


‘The simple life, the homely hearth, 
With beauty’s sphere surrounding, 
And blessing toil where toil abounds 
With graces more abounding.” 


It was Whittier’s delight to “plight the troth,’”’ or marry fact and fancy, 
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and his poetry is full of the poetic side of every-day matters. He honored 
noble living wherever he saw it, but most of all he delighted to honor those 
heroes whom the world has made little of, men‘and women of humble life but 
generous self-sacrifice, who have toiled and suffered for others, and borne 
Share for righteousness’ sake. He found subjects for his verse the world over, 
but he liked best to find them in Obscene corners ete other people had 
passed them by. 

In his eighty-first year, he prepared for publication a definitive edition of 
his writings which was published in seven volumes, four of poetry and three 
of prose. He furnished a number of interesting head-notes to his poems, and 
made a careful revision of the text. His death occurred at Hampton Falls, 
N. H., September 7, 1892, when he was nearly eighty-five years old. 


MR. WHITTIER’S HOME AT AMESBURY, MASS. 
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WHITTIER. 


MY BIRTHDAY. 


BENEATH the moonlight and the snow 
Lies dead my latest year; 

The winter winds are wailing low 
Its dirges in my ear. 


I grieve not with the moaning wind 
As if a loss befell; 

Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well! 


His light shines on me from above, 
His low voice speaks within, — 

The patience of immortal love 
Outwearying mortal sin. 


Not mindless of the growing years 
Of care and loss and pain, 

My eyes are wet with thankful tears 
For blessings which remain. 


Jf dim the gold of life has grown, 
I will not count it dross, 

Nor turn from treasures still my own 
To sigh for lack and loss. 


The years no charm from Nature take; 
As sweet her voices call, 

As beautiful her mornings break, 
As fair her evenings fall. 


Love watches o’er my quiet ways, 
Kind voices speak my name, 

And lips that find it hard to praise 
Are slow, at least, to blame. 


How softly ebb the tides of will! 
How fields, once lost or won, 
Now lie behind me green and still 

Beneath a level sun! 


How hushed the hiss of party hate, 
The clamor of the throng! 

How old, harsh voices of debate 
Flow into rhythmic song! 


Methinks the spirit’s temper grows 
Too soft in this still air; 

Somewhat the restful heart foregoes 
Of needed watch and prayer. 
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The bark by tempest vainly tossed 
May founder in the calm, 

And he who braved the polar frost 
Faint by the isles of balm. 


Better than self-indulgent years 
The outflung heart of youth, 
Than pleasant songs in idle years 

The tumult of the truth. 


Rest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine, 
But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine. 


Let winds that blow from heaven re- 
fresh, 
Dear Lord, the languid air; 
And let the weakness of the flesh 
Thy strength of spirit share. 


And, if the eye must fail of light, . 
The ear forget to hear, 

Make clearer still the spirit’s sight, 
More fine the inward ear! 


Be near me in mine hours of need 
To soothe, or cheer, or warn, 

And down these slopes of sunset lead. 
As up the hills of morn! 


WHITTIER. 


THE BAREFOOT BOY. 


BLEssines on thee, little man, From my heart I give thee joy, — 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! I was once a barefoot boy! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, Prince thou art, — the grown-up man 
And thy merry whistled tunes; Only is republican. 
With thy red lip, redder still Let the million-dollared ride ! 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; Barefoot, trudging at his side, 
With the sunshine on thy face, Thou hast more than he can buy 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; | In the reach of ear and eye, — 
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Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


O for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the groundnut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans ! — 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks ; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy, — 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


O for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the 
night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall ; 


Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew, 
Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 


O for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bowl of milk and bread,— 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold ; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra ; 
And, to light the noisy choir, 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 
I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can! ~ 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 

All too soon these feet must hide 

In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt’s for work be shod, 

Made to tread the mills of toil, 

Up and down in ceaseless moil: 

Happy if their track be found 

Never on forbidden ground; 

Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 

Ah! that thou couldst know thy 
joy, 

Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 
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MAUD MULLER. 


Maup MULLER, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the 
wealth 

Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and her merry 
glee 

The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But when she glanced to the far-off 
town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague un- 
rest 

And a nameless longing filled her 
breast, — 


A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had 
known. 
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The Judge rode slowly down the 
lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 


And asked a draught from the spring 
that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 


She stooped where the cool spring 
bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup. 


And blushed as she gave it, looking 
~~ down 

On her feet so bare, and her tattered 
gown. 


“Thanks!” said the Judge; “a sweet- 


er draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 
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He spoke of the grass and flowers and 
trees, 

Of the singing birds and the humming 
bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and won- 
dered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul 
weather. 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and 
brown ; 


And listened, while a pleased sur- 
prise 

Lopked from her Jong-lashed hazel 
eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 


Maud Muller looked and sighed: “ Ah 
me! 


That I the Judge’s bride might be! 


“He would dress me up in silks so 
fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


“My father should wear a broadcloth 
coat; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 


‘¢T?d dress my mother so grand and 
gay, 

And the baby should have a new toy 
each day. 


“¢ And I’d feed the hungry and clothe 
the poor, 

And all should bless me who left our 
door.”’ 


The Judge looked back as he climbed 
the hill, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 
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‘A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


‘‘And her modest answer and graceful 
air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 


‘¢ Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay: 


‘‘No doubtful balance of rights and 


wrongs, 
weary lawyers with 
tongues, 


Nor endless 


‘¢ But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving 
words.’’ 


But he thought of his sisters proud 
and cold, 

And his mother vain of her rank and 
gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode 
on, 


And Maud was left in the field alone. 


But the lawyers smiled that after- 
noon,. 

When he hummed in court an old 
love-tune; 


And the young girl mused beside the 
well, 

Till the rain on the unraked clover 
fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright 
glow, 
He watched a picture come and go; 


And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 
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Oft, when the wine in his glass was 
red, e 

He longed for the wayside well in- 
stead; 


And closed his eyes on his garnished 
rooms 

To dream of meadows and clover- 
blooms. 


And the proud man sighed, with a se- 
cret pain, 
‘¢ Ah, that I were free again! 


‘« Free as when I rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her 
hay.’’ 


She wedded a man unlearned and 
poor, 
And many children played round 


her 
door. ' 


ig] 


But care and sorrow, and childbirth 
pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone 
hot 

On the new-mown hay in the meadow 
lot, 


And she heard the little spring brook 
fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall. 


In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein. 


And, gazing down with timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her 
face. 


| 3 5 
Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 


Stretched away into stately halls; 
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The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 


And for him who sat by the chimney 
lug, 

Dozing and grumbling oer pipe and 
mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 


~ Then she took up her burden of life 
again, ; 
Saying only, “It might have been.’’ 


Alas for maiden, alas for J udge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge! 


God pity them both! and pity us 
all, ; : 

Who vainly the dreams of youth re- 
call. 


For of all sad words of tongue or 
pen, ee 

The saddest are these: “ It might have 
been!’ 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope 
lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 
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MARY GARVIN. 


From the heart of Waumbek Methna, from the lake that never fails, 
Falls the Saco in the green lap of Conway’s intervales ; 

There, in wild and virgin freshness, its waters foam and flow, 

As when Darby Field first saw them, two hundred years ago. 


But, vexed in all its seaward course with bridges, dams, and mills, 
How changed is Saco’s stream, how lost its freedom of the hills, 
Since travelled Jocelyn, factor Vines, and stately Champernoon 
Heard on its banks the gray wolf’s howl, the trumpet of the loon! 


With smoking axle hot with speed, with steeds of fire and steam, 
Wide-waked To-day leaves Yesterday behind him like a dream. 
Still, from the hurrying train of Life, fly backward far and fast 
The milestones of the fathers, the landmarks of the past. 

ad 
But human hearts remain unchanged: the sorrow and the sin, 
The loves and hopes and fears of old, are to our own akin; 
And if, in tales our fathers told, the songs our mothers sung, 
Tradition wears a snowy beard, Romance is always young. 


O sharp-lined man of traffic, on Saco’s banks to-day! 

O mill-girl watching late and long the shuttle’s restless play! 
Let, for the once, a listening ear the working hand beguile, 
And lend my old Provincial tale, as suits, a tear or smile! 


The evening gun had sounded from gray Fort Mary’s walls; 
Through the forest, like a wild beast, roared and plunged the Saco’s falls. 


And westward on the sea-wind, that damp and gusty grew, 
Over cedars darkening inland the smokes of Spurwink blew. 
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On the hearth of Farmer Garvin blazed the crackling walnut. log; 
Right and left sat dame and goodman, and between them lay the dog, 


Head on paws, and tail slow wagging, and beside him on her mat, 
Sitting drowsy in the fire-light, winked and purred the mottled cat. 


“ Twenty years!’’ said Goodman Garvin, speaking sadly, under breath, 
And his gray head slowly shaking, as one who speaks of death. 


The goodwife dropped her needles: ‘‘ It is twenty years to-day, 
Since the Indians fell on Saco, and stole our child away.”’ 


Then they sank into the silence, for each knew the other’s thought, 
Of a great and common sorrow, and words were needed not. 


“Who knocks? ’’ cried Goodman Garvin. The door was open thrown; 
On two strangers, man and maiden, cloaked and furred, the fire-light shone, 


One with courteous gesture lifted the bear-skin from his head; 
“Lives here Elkanah Garvin?’ ‘Iam he,” the goodman said. 


“Sit ye down, and dry and warm ye, for the night is chill with rain.” 
And the goodwife drew the settle, and stirred the fire amain. 


The maid unclasped her cloak-hood, the fire-light glistened fair 
In her large, moist eyes, and over soft folds of dark brown hair. 


Dame Garvin looked upon her: “ It is Mary’s self I see! 
Dear heart!’ she cried, ‘‘ now tell me, has my child come back to me?” ds 


“My name indeed is Mary,’’ said the stranger, sobbing wild; 
“ Will you be to me a mother? Iam Mary Garvin’s child.” 


“ She sleeps by wooded Simcoe, but on her dying day 
She bade my father take me to her kinsfolk far away. 


“ And when the priest besought her to do me no such wrong, 
She said, ‘May God forgive me! I have closed my heart too long. 


«When I hid me from my father, and shut out my mother’s call, 
I sinned against those dear ones, and the Father of us all. 


“* Christ’s love rebukes no nome-love, breaks no tie of kin apart ; 
Better heresy in doctrine, than heresy of heart. 


*<Tell me not the church must censure: she who wept the Cross beside 
Never made her own flesh strangers, nor the claims of blood denied; 
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“<«And if she who wronged her parents, with her child atones to them, 
Earthly daughter, Heavenly mother! thou at least will not condemn! ? 


“So, upon her death-bed lying, my blessed mother spake; 
As we come to do her bidding, so receive us for her sake.’’ 


“ God be praised!’’ said Goodwife Garvin, ‘‘ He taketh, and he gives; 
He woundeth, but he healeth; in her child our daughter lives! ’’ 


“ Amen!” the old man answered, as he brushed a tear away, 
And, kneeling by his hearthstone, said, with reverence, ‘‘ Let us pray.” 


All its Oriental symbols, and its Hebrew paraphrase, 
Warm with earnest life and feeling, rose his prayer of love and praise. 


But he started at beholding, as he rose from off his knee, 
The stranger cross his forehead with the sign of Papistrie. 


“ What is this?’’ cried Farmer Garvin. ‘‘Is an English Christian’s home 
A chapel or a mass-house, that you make the sign of Rome?” 


Then the young girl knelt beside him, kissed his trembling hand, and cried 
“©, forbear to chide my father; in that faith my mother died! 


“On her wooden eross at Simcoe the dews and sunshine fall, 
As they fall on Spurwink’s graveyard; and the dear God watches all! ”’ 


The old man stroked the fair head that rested on his knee; 
“Your words, dear child,’’ he answered, ‘‘ are God’s rebuke to me. 
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“ Creed and rite perchance may differ, yet our faith and hope be one. 
Let me be your father’s father, let him be to me a son.”’ 


When the horn, on Sabbath morning, through the still and frosty air, 
From Spurwink, Pool, and Black Point, called to sermon and to prayer, 


To the goodly house of worship, where, in order due and fit, 
As by public vote directed, classed and ranked the people sit; 


Mistress first and goodwife after, clerkly squire before the clown, 
From the brave coat, lace-embroidered, to the gray frock, shading down; 


From the pulpit read the preacher, — ‘‘ Goodman Garvin and his wife 
Fain would thank the Lord, whose kindness has followed them through life, 


“ For the great and crowning mercy, that their daughter, from the wild, 
Where she rests (they hope in God’s peace), has sent to them her child ; 


“ And the prayers of all God’s people they ask, that they may prove 
Not unworthy, through their weakness, of such special proof of love.” 


As the preacher prayed, uprising, the aged couple stood, 
And the fair Canadian also, in her modest maidenhood. 


Thought the elders, grave and doubting, ‘‘ She is Papist born and bred’’; 
Thought the young men, ‘‘’Tis an angel in Mary Garvin’s stead! ”’ 
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THE FROST SPIRIT. 


He comes, —he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! You may trace his foot- 
steps now 

On the naked woods and the blasted fields and the brown hill’s withered 
brow. 

He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees where their pleasant green 
came forth, 

And the winds, which follow wherever he goes, have shaken them down to 
earth. 


He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes !— from the frozen Labra- 
dor, — 

From the icy bridge of the Northern seas, which the white bear wanders o’er, —: 

Where the fisherman’s sail is stiff with ice, and the luckless forms below 

In the sunless cold of the lingering night into marble statues grow! 


He comes, — he comes, —the Frost Spirit comes!—on the rushing Northern 
blast, 

And the dark Norwegian pines have bowed as his fearful breath went past. 

With an unscorched wing he has hurried on, where the fires of Hecla glow 

On the darkly beautiful sky above and the ancient ice below. 


He comes,—he comes, —the Frost Spirit comes!— and the quiet lake shall 
feel ; 

The torpid touch of his glazing breath, and ring to the skater’s heel; 

And the streams which danced on the broken rocks, or sang to the leaning 
grass, 

Shall bow again to their winter chain, and in mournful silence pass. 


He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! —let us meet him as we may, 

And turn with the light of the parlor-fire his evil power away; 

And gather closer the circle round, when that firelight dances high, 

And laugh at the shriek of the baffled Fiend as his sounding wing goes by! 
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MABEL MARTIN. 


Across the level tableland, 
A grassy, rarely trodden way, 
With thinnest skirt of birchen spray 


And stunted growth of cedar, leads 
To where you see the dull plain fall 
Sheer off, steep-slanted, ploughed 

by all 


The seasons’ rainfalls. On its brink 
The over-leaning harebells swing, 
With roots half bare the pine-trees 

cling ; 


And, through the shadow looking west, 
You see the wavering river flow 
Along a vale, that far below 


Holds to the sun, the sheltering hills, 
And glimmering water-line between, 
‘Broad fields of corn and meadows 


green, 

And fruit-bent orchards grouped 
around 

The low brown roofs and painted 
eaves, 


And chimney-tops half hid in leaves, 


No warmer valley hides behind 
Yon wind-scourged sand-dunes, cold 
and bleak; 
No fairer river comes to seek 


The wave-sung welcome of the sea, 
Or mark the northmost border line 
Of sun-loved growths of nut and 

vine. ‘ 

Here, ground-fast in their native 

fields, 
Untempted by the city’s gain, 
The quiet farmer folk remain 


Who bear the pleasant name of 
Friends, 
And keep their fathers’ gentle ways 
And simple speech of Bible days ; 


In whose neat homesteads woman 
holds 
With modest ease her equal place, 
And wears upon her tranquil face 


The look of one who, merging not 
Her self-hood in another’s will, 
Is love’s and duty’s handmaid still, 
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Pass with me down the path that winds 
Through birches to the open land, 
Where, close upon the river strand, 


You mark a cellar, vine-o’errun, 
Above whose wall of loosened stones 
The sumach lifts its reddening 

cones, 


And the black nightshade’s berries 
shine, 
And broad, unsightly burdocks fold 
The household ruin, century-old. 


Here, in the dim colonial time 
Of sterner lives and gloomier faith, 
A woman lived, tradition saith, 


Who wrought her neighbors foul an- 
Boye 
And witched and plagued the coun- 
try-side, 
Till at the hangman’s hand she died. 


Sit with me while the westering day 
Falls slantwise down the quiet vale, 
And, haply, ere yon loitering sail, 


That rounds the upper headland, falls 
Below Deer Island’s pines, or sees 
Behind it Hawskwood’s belt of trees 


Rise black against the sinking sun, 
My idyl of its days of old, 
The valley’s legend shall be told. 


It was the pleasant harvest-time, 
When cellar-bins are closely stowed, 
And garrets bend beneath their load, 


And the old swallow-haunted barns, — 
and full of 


Brown-gabled, 
seams 


long, 


And winds blow freshly in, to shake 
The red plumes of the roosted 
~ cocks, 
And the loose hay-mow’s scented 
locks, — 


Are filled with summer’s 
stores, 
Its odorous grass and barley sheaves, 
From their low scaffolds to their 
eaves. 


ripened 


On Esek Harden’s oaken floor, 
With many an autumn threshing 
worn, 
Lay the heaped ears of unhusked 
corn. 


And thither came young men and 
maids, 
Beneath a moon that, large and low, 
Lit that sweet eve of long ago. 


They took their places; some by 
chance, 
And others by a merry voice 
Or sweet smile guided to their 
choice. 


How pleasantly the rising moon, 
Between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on them through the great 

elm-boughs! 


On sturdy boyhood, sun-embrowned, 
On girlhood, with its solid curves 
Of healthful strength and painless 

nerves! 


And jests went round, and laughs that 
made 

The house-dog answer with his 
howl, 

And kept astir the barn-yard fowl; 


Through which the moted sunlight | And quaint old songs their fathers 


streams, 


sung 
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In Derby dales and Yorkshire 
moors, 

Ere Norman William trod their 
shores ; 


And tales, whose merry license shook 
The fat sides of the Saxon thane, 
Forgetful of the hovering Dane, — 


Rude plays to Celt and Cimbri known, 
The charms and riddles that be- 
cuiled 
On Oxus’ banks the young world’s 
child, — 


That primal picture-speech wherein 
Have youth and maid the story told, 
So new in each, so dateless old, 


Recalling pastoral Ruth in her 
Who waited blushing and demure, 
The red-ear’s kiss of forfeiture. 


But still the sweetest voice was mute 
That river-valley ever heard 
From lips of maid or throat of bird; 


For Mabel Martin sat apart, 
And let the hay-mow’s shadow fall 
Upon the loveliest face of all. 


She sat apart, as one forbid, 
Who knew that none would conde- 
scend 


Few questioned of the sorrowing child, 
Or, when they saw the mother die, 
Dreamed of the daughter’s agony. 


They went up to their homes that day, 
As men and Christians justified: 
God willed it, and the wretch had 

died! 


Dear God and Father of us all, 
Forgive our faith in cruel lies, — 
Forgive the blindness that denies! 


Forgive thy creature when he takes, 
For the all-perfect love thou art, 
Some grim creation of his heart. 


Cast down our idols, overturn 
Our bloody altars; let us see 
Thyself in thy humanity! 


Young Mabel from her mother’s grave 
Crept to her desolate hearth-stone, 
And wrestled with her fate alone; 


With love, and anger, and despair, 
The phantoms of disordered sense, 
The awful doubts of Providence! 


O, dreary broke the winter days, 
And dreary fell the winter nights 
When, one by one, the neighboring 

lights 


To own the Witch-wife’s child a | Went out, and human sounds grew 


friend. 


The seasons scarce had gone their 
round, 
Since curious thousands thronged 
to see 
Her mother at the gallows-tree; 


And mocked the prison-palsied limbs 
That faltered on the fatal stairs, 
* And wan lip trembling with its 
prayers! 


2d 


still, 
And all the phantom-peopled dark 
Closed round her hearth-fire’s dying 
spark. 


And summer days were sad and long, 
And sad the uncompanioned eves, 
And sadder sunset-tinted leaves, 


And Indian Summer’s airs of balm; 
She scarcely felt the soft caress, 
The beauty died of loneliness! 
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The school-boys jeered her as they | And only pausing at the door, 


passed, 

And, when she sought the house of 
prayer, 

Her mother’s curse pursued her 
there. 


And still o’er many a neighboring door 

She saw the horse-shoe’s curvéd 
charm, 

To guard against her mother’s 
harm : 


That mother, poor and sick and lame, 
Who daily, by the old arm-chair, 
Folded her withered hands in 

prayer; — 

Who turned, in Salem’s dreary jail, 
Her worn old Bible o’er and o’er, 
When her dim eyes could read no 

more! 


Sore tried and pained, the poor girl 
kept 

Her faith, and trusted that her way, 

So dark, would somewhere meet the 
day. 


And still her weary wheel went round 
Day after day, with no relief: 
Small leisure have the poor for grief. 


So in the shadow Mabel sits; 
Untouched by mirth she sees and 
hears, 
Her smile is sadder than her tears. 


But cruel eyes have found her out, 
And cruel lips repeat her name, 


And taunt her with her mother’s 
shame. 


She answered not with railing words, 
But drew her apron o’er her face, 
And, sobbing, glided from the place. 


Her sad eyes met the troubled gaze 
Of one who, in her better days, 


Had been her warm and steady friend, 
Ere yet her mother’s doom had 
made 
Even Esek Harden half afraid. 


He felt that mute appeal of tears, 
And, starting, with an angry frown, 
Hushed all the wicked murmurs 

down. 


‘‘Good neighbors mine,’ he sternly 
said, 
“ This passes harmless mirth or jest ; 
I brook no insult to my guest. 


‘¢ She is indeed her mother’s child; 
But God’s sweet pity ministers 
Unto no whiter soul than hers. 


‘*‘ Let Goody Martin rest in peace; 
I never knew her harm a fly, 
And witch or not, God knows — 
not I. 


‘I know who swore her life away; 
And as God lives, I’d not con- 
demn 
An Indian dog on word of them.”’ 


The broadest lands in all the town, 
The skill to guide, the power to awe, 
Were Harden’s; and his word was 

law. 


None dared withstand him to his 
face, 
But one sly maiden spake aside: 
“ The little witch is evil-eyed! 


‘¢ Her mother only killed a cow, 
Or witched a churn or dairy-pan; 
But she, forsooth, must charm a 
man! ’? 
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Poor Mabel, homeward turning, 
passed 
_ The nameless terrors of the wood, 
And saw, as if a ghost pursued, 


Her shadow gliding in the moon; 
The soft breath of the west-wind 
gave 
A chill as from her mother’s grave. 


How dreary seemed the silent house! 

Wide in the mocnbeams’ ghastly 
glare 

Its windows had a dead man’s stare! 


And, like a gaunt and spectral hand, 
The tremulous shadow of a birch 
Reached out and touched the door’s 

low porch, 


As if to lift its latch: hard by, 
A sudden warning call she heard, 
The night-cry of a boding bird. 


She leaned against the door; her face, 
So fair, so young, so full of pain, 
White in the moonlight’s silver rain. 


The river, on its pebbled rim, 
Made music such as childhood 
knew; 
The door-yard tree was whispered 
through 


By voices such as childhood’s ear 
Had heard in moonlights long ago; 
And through the willow-boughs be- 

low 


She saw the rippled waters shine; 
Beyond, in waves of shade and 
light, 
The hills rolled off into the night. 


She saw and heard, but over all 
A sense of some transforming spell, 
The shadow of her sick heart fell. 
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And still across the wooded space 
The harvest lights of Harden shone, : 
And song and jest and laugh went 

on. 


And he, so gentle, true, and strong, 
Of men the bravest and the best, 
Had he, too, scorned her with the 

rest? 


She strove to drown her sense of 
wrong, 
And, in her old and simple way, 
To teach her bitter heart to pray. 


Poor child! the prayer, begun in faith, 
Grew to a low, despairing cry 
Of utter misery : ‘* Let me die! 


“Oh! take me from the scornful eyes, 
And hide me where the cruel speech 
And mocking finger may not reach! 


“J dare not breathe my mother’s 
name: 
A daughter’s right I dare not crave 
To weep above her unblest grave! 


“Let me not live until my heart, 
With few to pity, and with none 
To love me, hardens into stone. 


“OQ God! have mercy on thy child, 
Whose faith in thee grows weak 
and small, 
And take me ere I lose it all!’ 


A shadow on the moonlight fell, 
And murmuring wind and wave be- 
came 
A voice whose burden~ was her 
name. 


Had then God heard her ? Had he 


sent 
His angel down? In flesh and blood, 
Before her Esek Harden stood ! 
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He laid his hand upon her arm : 
“Dear Mabel, this no more shall 
be; 
Who scoffs at you must scoff at 
me. 


“You know rough Esek Harden well ; 
And if he seems no suitor gay, 
And if his hair is touched with gray, 


“ The maiden grown shall never find 
His heart less warm than when she 
smiled, 
Upon his knees, a little child !” 


Her tears of grief were tears of joy, 
As, folded in his strong embrace, 
She looked in Esek Harden’s face. 


“QO, truest friend of all!” she said, 
“God bless you for your kindly 
thought, 
And make me worthy of my \ot !” 


He led her forth, and, blent in one, 
Beside their happy pathway ran 
The shadows of the maid and man. 


He led her through his dewy fields, 
To where the swinging lanterns 
clowed, 
And through the doors the huskers 
showed. 


“Good friends and neighbors !” Esek 
said, 
“JT ’m weary of this lonely life ; 
In Mabel see my chosen wife! 


“ She greets you kindly, one and all ; 
The past is past, and all offence 
Falls harmless from her innocence. 
“Henceforth she stands 
alone ; 
You know what Esek Harden is ; — 


He brooks no wrong to him or his. 


no more 


“ Now let the merriest tales be told, 
And let the sweetest songs be sung 
That ever made the old heart 

young ! 


| “ For now the lost has found a home ; 


And a lone hearth shall brighter 
burn, 
As all the household joys return !” 


O, pleasantly the harvest moon, 
Between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on them through the great 

elm-boughs! 


On Mabel’s curls of golden hair, 
On Esek’s shaggy strength it fell ; 
And the wind whispered, “It is 
well 1” 
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SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE. 


OF all the rides since the birth of time, 
Told in story or sung in rhyme, — 
On Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 
Or one-eyed Calendar’s horse of brass, 
Witch astride of a human back, 
Islam’s prophet on Al-Bordk, — 
The strangest ride that ever was sped 
Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead ! 
Old Floyd TIreson, for his hard 
heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried 
in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead ! 


Body of turkey, head of owl, 
Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl, 
Feathered and ruffled in every part, 
Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 
Scores of women, old and young, 
trong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 
Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 
Shouting and singing the shrill re- 
frain : 
“Here ’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd 
horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in 
a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead 
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Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 
Girls in bloom of cheek and lips, 
Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 
Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 
Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 
With conch-shells blowing and fish- 
horns’ twang, 
Over and over the Menads sang : 
“Here ’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd 
horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in 
a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!” 


Small pity for him !— He sailed away 

From a leakine ship, in Chaleur 
Bay, ae 

Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 

With his own town’s-people on her 
deck ! 

“ Lay by ! lay by !” they called to him. 

Back he answered, “ Sink or swim ! 

Brag of your catch of fish again !” 

And off he sailed through the fog and 
rain ! 

Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard 

heart, 
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Tarred and feathered and carried | Scarcely he seemed the sound to hear 


in a cart 


By the women of Marblehead ! 


Fathoms deep in dark Chaleur 

That wreck shall lie forevermore. 

Mother and sister, wife and maid, 

Looked from the rocks of Marble- 
head 

Over the moaning and rainy sea, — 

Looked for the coming that might not 


be! 
What did the winds and the sea-birds 
say 
Of the cruel captain who sailed 
away ? — 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard 
heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried 
in a cart 


By the women of Marblehead! 


Through the street, on either side, 
Up flew windows, doors swung wide ; 
Sharp-tongued spinsters, old wives 
gray, 
Treble lent the fish-horn’s bray. 
Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound, 
Hulks of old sailors run aground, 
Shook head, and fist, and hat, and 
cane, 
And cracked with curses the hoarse 
refrain : 
“Here ’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd 
horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in 
a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!” 


Sweetly along the Salem road 

Bloom of orchard and lilac showed. 

Little the wicked skipper knew 

Of the fields so green and the sky so 
blue. 

Riding there in his sorry trim, 

Like an Indian idol glum and grim, 


Of voices shouting, far and near : 
“ Here ’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd 
horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d ina 
corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!” 


“Hear me, neighbors!” at last he 
cried, — 

“What to me is this noisy ride ? 

What is the shame that clothes the 
skin 

To the nameless horror that lives 
within ? 

Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 

And hear a cry from a reeling deck! 

Hate me and curse me, — I only dread 

The hand of God and the face of the 


dead!” 
Said old Floyd TIreson, for his hard 
heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried 
in a cart 


By the women of Marblehead ! 


Then the wife of the skipper lost at 
sea 
Said, “God has touched him ! — why 
should we ? ” 
Said an old wife mourning her only 
son, 
“Cut the rogue’s tether and let him 
run!” 
So with soft relentings and rude ex- 
cuse, 
Half scorn, half pity, they cut him 
loose, 
And gave him a cloak to hid him in, 
And left him alone with his shame 
and sin. 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard 
heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried 
in a cart 


By the women of Marblehead! 
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BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 


Up from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 


The clustered spires of Frederick 
stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 


Fair as the garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the famished rebel 
horde, 


On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mount- 
ain-wall, — 
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Over the mountains winding down, 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 


Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


Flapped in the morning wind: the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not 
one. 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and 
ten; 


Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled 
down; 
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In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 


Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced: the old flag met his sight. 


‘6 Halt !??— the dust- brown ranks 
stood fast. 
‘¢ Wire! ’? — out blazed the rifle-blast. 


It shivered the window, pane and sash; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 


Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken 
searf. 


She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 


‘¢ Shoot, if you must, this old gray 
head, 

But spare your. country’s flag,’’ she 
said. 


A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came; 


The nobler nature within him stirred 
*o life at that woman’s deed and word: 


“Who touches a hair of yon gray 
head 

Dies like a dog! March on!” he 
said. 


All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet: 


All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 


Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 


And through the hill-gaps sunset light. 
Shone over it with a warm good-night. 


Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 
And the Rebel rides on his raids no 
more. 


Honor to her! and let a téar 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s 
oiler. 


Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave! 


Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 


And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town! 


SSS — 


—<—_=— OA 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE’s House. 
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THE POOR VOTER 


THE proudest now lis but my peer, 
The hichest/ not more high; 
To-day, of all the weary year, 
A king of men am I. 
To-day, falike are great and small, 
The nameless and the known; 
My palace.is the people’s hall, 
The ballot-box my throne! 


Who serves to-day upon the list 
Beside the served shall stand; 
Alike the brown and wrinkled fist, 
The gloved and dainty hand! 

The rich is level with the poor, 
The weak is strong to-day; , 
And sleekest broadcloth counts 

_ more 
Than homespun frock of gray. 


no 


ON ELECTION DAY. 


To-day let pomp and vain pretence 
My stubborn right abide; 
I set a plain man’s common sense 
Against the pedant’s pride. - 
To-day shall simple manhood try 
The strength of gold and land; 
The wide world) has not wealth to 
buy 
The power in my right hand! 


While there ’s a grief to seek redress, 
Or balance to adjust, Beg. 
Where weighs our living manhood less 
Than Mammon’ s milled: dust, —— 
While there ’s a right to need my vote, 
A wrong to sweep away, 
| Up! clouted knee and ragged coat! 
| A man’s a man to- day! 
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OUR STATE. 


Tue South-land boasts its teeming 
cane, 

The prairied West its heavy grain, 

And sunset’s radiant gates unfold 

On rising marts and sands of gold! 


Rough, bleak, and hard, our little 
State 

Ts secant of soil, of limits strait; 

Her yellow sands are sands alone, 

Her only mines are ice and stone! 


From Autumn frost to April rain, 
Too long her winter woods complain; 
From budding flower to falling leaf, 
Her summer time is all too brief. 


Yet, on her rocks, and on her sands, 
And wintry hills, the school-house 
stands, : 
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And what her rugged soil denies, 
The harvest of the mind supplies. 


The riches of the Commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of 
health; 

And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand and cultured brain, 


For well she keeps her ancient stock, 

The stubborn strength of Pilgrim Rock; 
And still maintains, with milder laws, 
And clearer light, the Good Old Cause! 


Nor heeds the sceptic’s puny hands, 
While near her school the church-spire 
stands; 


| Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule, 


While near her church-spire stands. 
the school. 
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YANKEE GYPSIES. 


Tue advent of wandering beggars, or ‘‘old stragglers,’’ as we were wont 
to call them, was an event of no ordinary interest in the generally monotonous 
quietude of our farm-life. Many of them were well known ; they had their 
periodical revolutions and transits; we could calculate them like eclipses or 
new moons. Some were sturdy knaves, fat and saucy; and, whenever they 
ascertained that the ‘‘men folks’’ were absent, would order provisions and 
cider like men who expected to pay for them, seating themselves at the hearth 
or table with the air of Falstaff, —‘* Shall I not take mine ease in mine own 
inn?’ Others, poor, pale, patient, like Sterne’s monk, came creeping up to 
the door, hat in hand, standing there in their gray wretchedness with a look 
of heartbreak and forlornness which was never without its effect on our juve- 
nile sensibilities. 

One— I think I see him now, grim, gaunt, and ghastly, working his slow 
way up to our door — used to gather herbs by the wayside and call himself 
doctor. He was bearded like a he-goat and used to counterfeit lameness, yet, 
when he supposed himself alone, would travel on lustily as if walking for a 
wager. At length, as if in punishment of his deceit, he met with an accident 
in his rambles and became lame in earnest, hobbling ever after with difficulty 
on his gnarled crutches. Another used to go stooping, like Bunyan’s pilgrim, 
under a pack made of an old bed-sacking, stuffed out into most plethoric di- 
mensions, tottering on a pair of small, meagre legs, and peering out with his 
wild, hairy face from under his burden like a big-bodied spider. That ‘‘ man 
with the pack ’’ always inspired me with awe and reverence. Huge, almost 
sublime, in its tense rotundity, the father of all packs, never laid aside and 
never opened, what might there not be within it? With what flesh-creeping 
curiosity I used to walk round about it at a safe distance, half expecting to see 
its striped covering stirred by the motions of a mysterious life, or that some 
evil monster would leap out of it, like robbers from Ali Baba’s jars or armed 
men from the Trojan horse ! 

There was another class of peripatetic philosophers — half pedler, half men- 
dicant — who were in the habit of visiting us. One we recollect, a lame, un- 
shaven, sinister-eyed, unwholesome fellow, with his basket of old newspapers 
and pamphlets, and his tattered blue umbrella, serving rather as a walking 
staff than as a protection from the rain. He told us on one occasion, in an- 
swer to our inquiring into the cause of his lameness, that when a young man 
he was employed on the farm of the chief magistrate of a neighboring State ; 
where, as his ill luck would have it, the governor’s handsome daughter fell in 
love with him. He was caught one day in the young lady’s room by her fa- 
ther ; whereupon the irascible old gentleman pitched him unceremoniously out 
of the window, laming him for life, on the brick pavement below, like Vulcan 
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on the rocks of Lemnos. As for the lady, he assured us ‘‘ she took on dread- 
fully about it.” ‘‘Did she die?” we inquired anxiously. There was a cun- 
ning twinkle in the old rogue’s eye as he respgnded, ‘‘ Well, no, she didn’t. 
She got married.”’ 

Twice a year, usually in the spring and autumn, we were honored with 
a call from Jonathan Plummer, maker of verses, pedler and poet, physi- 
cian and parson, —a Yankee troubadour, — first and last minstrel of the 
valley of the Merrimac, encircled, to my wondering young eyes, with the very 
nimbus of immortality. He brought with him pins, needles, tape, and cotton- 
thread for my mother; jack-knives, razors, and soap for my father ; arid 
verses of his own composing, coarsely printed and illustrated with rude wood- 
cuts, for the delectation of the younger branches of the family. No lovesick 
youth could drown himself, no deserted maiden bewail the moon, no rogue 
mount the gallows, without fitting memorial in Plummer’s verses. Earth- 
quakes, fires, fevers, and shipwrecks he regarded as personal favors from Prov- 
idence, furnishing the raw material of song and ballad. Welcome to us in 
our country seclusion as Autolycus to the clown in Winter’s Tale, we listened 
with infinite satisfaction to his readings of his own verses, or to his ready im- 
provisation upon some domestic incident or topic suggested by his auditors. 
When once fairly over the difficulties at the outset of a new subject his rhymes 
flowed freely, ‘‘as if he had eaten ballads and all men’s ears grew to his 
tunes.” His productions answered, as nearly as I can remember, to Shake- 
speare’s description of a proper bailad, — “‘ doleful matter merrily set down, or 
a very pleasant theme sung lamentably.’? He was scrupulously conscientious, 
devout, inclined to theological disquisitions, and withal mighty in Scripture. 
He was thoroughly independent; flattered nobody, cared for nobody, trusted 
nobody. When invited to sit down at our dinner-table, he invariably took the 
precaution to place his basket of valuables between his legs for safe-keeping. 
‘‘ Never mind thy basket, Jonathan,”’ said my father; ‘‘ we shan’t steal thy 
verses.’’? —I’m not sure of that,” returned the suspicious guest. “It is writ- 
ten, ‘Trust ye not in any brother.’ ”’ 
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As o’er his furrowed fields which lie 
Beneath a coldly-dropping sky, 

Yet chill with winter’s melted snow, 
The husbandman goes forth to sow, 


Thus, Freedom, on the bitter blast 
The ventures of thy seed we cast, 
And trust to warmer sun and rain 
To swell the germs and fill the grain. 


Who calls thy glorious service hard? 
Who.deems it not its own reward? 
Who, for its trials, counts it less 

A cause of praise and thankfulness? 


It may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field; 

Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 
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Yet where our duty’s task is wrought 
Tn unison with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatsoe’er is willed, is done! 


And ours the grateful service whence 
Comes, day by day, the recompense; 
The hope, the trust, the purpose stayed, - 
The fountain and the noonday shade. 


And were this life the utmost span, 
The only end and aim of man, 
Betier the toil of fields like these 
Than waking dream and slothful ease. 


But life, though falling like our grain, 
Like that revives and springs again; 

And, early called, how blest are they 
Who wait in heaven their harvest-day! 
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THY WILL 


WE see not, know not ; all our way 

Is night, — with Thee alone is day : 

From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 

Above the storm our prayers we lift, 
Thy will be done! 


The flesh may fail, the heart may 
faint, 
But who are we to make complaint, 
Or dare to plead, in times like these, 
The weakness of our love of ease ? 
Thy will be done! 


We take with solemn thankfulness 

Our burden up, nor ask it less, 

And count it joy that even we 

May suffer, serve, or wait for Thee, 
Whose will be done! 


Though dim as yet in tint and lire, 

We trace Thy picture’s wise design, 

And thank Thee that our age sup- 
plies 


BE DONE. 


Its dark relief of sacrifice. 
Thy will be done! 


And if, in our unworthiness, 
Thy sacrificial wine we press ; 
If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 
Our feet are seamed with crimson 
scars, 
Thy will be done! 


If, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power, 
And, blest by Thee, our present pain, 
Be Liberty’s eternal gain, 
Thy will be done! 


Strike, Thou the Master, we Thy 
keys, 
The anthem of the destinies! 
The minor of Thy loftier strain, 
Our hearts shall breathe the old re- 
frain, 
Thy will be done! 


Saag ; 


we 
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SNOW-BOUND. 


A WINTER IDYL. 


THE sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 

Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut 
out, L 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the cir- 
cling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

‘The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wind blew east; we heard the 
roar 

Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing 
there 

Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 


Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,— 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
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Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the 
cows: 
Heard the horse whinnying for his 
corn ; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows ; 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s*pole of birch, 
The cock his crested helmet bent 
And down his querulous challenge 
sent. 


Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm, 

And whirl-dance of the blinding 
storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the wingéd 
snow : 

And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window- 
frame, 
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And through the glass the clothes-line 
posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 


So all night long the storm roared on : 
The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 


In starry flake, and pellicle, 


All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below, — 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes ; 
domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden-wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile 
showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked 
hat; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


strange 


A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted : “ Boys, a path!” 
Well pleased, (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy ?) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew; 
With mittened hands, and caps 
drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from 
snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through. 
And, where the drift was deepest, 
made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal: we had read 
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Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 

And to our own his name we gave, - 

With many a wish the luck were ours 

To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 

We reached the barn with merry din, 

And roused the prisoned brutes with- 
in. , 

The old horse thrust his long head 
out, 

And grave with wonder gazed about ; 

The cock his lusty greeting said, 

And forth his speckled harem led ; 

The oxen lashed their tails, and 
hooked, 

And mild reproach of hunger looked; 

The hornéd patriarch of the sheep, 

Like Egypt’s Amum roused from 
sleep, 

Shook his sage head with gesture 
mute, 

And emphasized with stamp of foot. 


All day the gusty north-wind bore 

The loosening drift its breath before ; 

Low circling round its southern zone, 

The sun through dazzling snow-mist 
shone. 

No church-bell lent its Christian tone 

To the savage air, no social smoke 

Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 

A solitude made more intense 

By dreary-voicéd elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, 

The moaning tree-boughs swaying 
blind, 

And on the glass the unmeaning beat 

Of ghostly finger tips of sleet. 

Beyond the circle of our hearth 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth 

Unbound the spell, and testified 

Of human life and thought outside. 

We minded that the sharpest ear 

The buried brooklet could not hear, 

The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship, 

And, in our lonely life, had grown 

To have an almost human tone. 
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As night drew on, and, from the crest 

Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 

The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 

From sight beneath the smothering 
bank, 

We piled, with care, our nightly stack 

Of wood against the chimney-back, — 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 

And on its top the stout back-stick; 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush; then, hovering 
near, 

We watched the first red blaze appear, 

Heard the sharp crackle, caught the 
gleam 

On whitewashed wall and sagging 
beam, 

Until the old, rude-furnished room 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom ; 

While radiant with a mimic flame 

Outside the sparkling drift became, 

And through the bare-boughed lilac- 
tree 

Our own ‘varm hearth seemed blazing 
free. 


The 


crane and pendent trammels 
showed, 


-The Turks’ heads on the andirons 


glowed ; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
The meaning of the miracle, 
Whispered the old rhyme: “ Under 
the tree, 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 
There the witches are making tea.” 


The moon above the eastern wood 

Shone at its full; the hill-range 
stood 

Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and 
keen, 

Dead white, save where some sharp 
ravine 

Took shadow, or the sombre green 

Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 

Against the whiteness of their back. 

For such a world and such a night 

Most fitting that unwarming light, 

Which only seemed where’ er it fell 

‘Lo make the coldness visible. 
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Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney 
laughed, 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 
The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row, 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown Octoher’s wood. 


What matter how the night behaved? 

What matter how the north-wind 
raved ? 

Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 

Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy 
glow. 

O Time and Change! — with hair as 
gray 

As was my sire’s that winter day, 

How strange it seems, with so much 
gone 

Of life and love, to still live on! 

Ah, brother! only I and thou 

Are left of all that circle now, — 

The dear home faces whereupon 

That fitful firelight paled and shone. 

Henceforward, listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still; 

Look where we may, the wide earth 
o’er 

Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the paths their feet have 
worn, 

We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
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And rustle of the bladed corn ; 

We turn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o’er 

But in the sun they cast no shade, 

No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor ! 

Yet Love will dream, and Faith will 


trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is 
just, ) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we 
must. 


Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress- 
trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense un- 
known, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own ! 


We sped the time with stories old, 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told, 
Or stammered from our school-book 
lore . 
“The Chief of Gambia’s golden 
shore.” 
How often since, when all the land 
Was clay in Slavery’s shaping hand, 
As if a trumpet called, I’ve heard 
Dame Mercy Warren’s rousing word : 
“ Does not the voice of reason cry, 
Claim the first right which Nature 
gave, 
From the red scourge of bondage fly, 
Nor deign to live a burdened slave !” 
Our father rode again his ride 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side ; 
Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trapper’s hut and Indian camp; 
Lived o’er the old idyllic ease 
Beneath St. Francois’ hemlock-trees;/ 
Again for him the moonlighé shone 
On Norman cap and bodiced zone ; 
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Again he heard the violin play 
Which led the village dance away, 
And mingled in its merry whirl 
The grandam and the laughing girl. 
Or, nearer home, our steps he led 
Where Salisbury’s level marshes spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee ; 
Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 
Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths 
along 
The low green prairies of the sea. 
We shared the fishing off Boar’s Head, 
And round the rocky Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil on the drift-wood 
coals; 
The chowder on the sand-beach made, 
Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot, 
With spoons of clam-shell from the pot. 
We heard the tales of witcheraft old, 
And dream and sign and marvel told 
To sleepy listeners as they lay 
Stretched idly on the salted hay, 
Adrift alone the winding shores, 
When favoring breezes deigned to 
blow 
The square sail of the gundelow 
And idle lay the useless oars. 


Our mother, while she turned her 
wheel 

Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 

Told how the Indian hordes came 
down fee pon 

At midnight on Cochecho town, 

And how her own great-uncle bore 

His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 

Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 

So rich and picturesque and free, 
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(The common unrhymed poetry 

Of simple life and country ways,) 

The story of her early days, — 

She made us welcome to her home ; 

Old hearths vrew wide to give us room; 

We stole with her a frightened look 

At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 

The fame whereof went far and wide 

Through all the simple country side; 

We heard the hawks at twilight play, 

The boat-horn on Piseataqua, 

The loon’s weird laughter far away ; 

We fished her little trout-brook, knew 

What flowers in wood and meadow 
orew, 

What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 

She climbed to shake the ripe nuts 
down, 

Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 

The ducks’ black squadron anchored 
lay, 

And heard the wild-geese calling loud 

Beneath the gray November cloud. 

Then, haply, with a look more grave, 

And soberer tone, some tale she gave 

From painful Sewell’s ancient tome, 

Beloved in every Quaker home, 

Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom, 

Or Chalkley’s Journal, old and 
quaint, — 

Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint ! — 

Who, when the dreary calms prevailed, 

And water-butt and bread-cask failed, 

And cruel, hungry eyes pursued 

His portly presence mad for food, 

With dark hints muttered under 
breath 

Of casting lots for life or death, 
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Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies, 
. To be himself the sacrifice. 

Then, suddenly, as if to save 

The good man from his living grave, 
A ripple on the water grew, 

A school of porpoise flashed in view. 
“Take, eat,” he said, ‘and be content; 
These fishes in my stead are sent 

By Him who gave the tangled ram 
To spare the child of Abraham.”’ 


- Our uncle, innocent of books, 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks, 
The ancient teachers never dumb 

Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum. 

In moons and tides and weather wise, 
He read the clouds as prophecies, 
And foul or fair could well divine, 
By many an occult hint and sign, 
Holding the cunning-warded keys 

To all the woodcraft mysteries; 
Himself to Nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 

Of beast, or bird had meanings clear, 
Like Apdllonius of old, 

Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 
Or Hermes who interpreted 

What the sage cranes of Nilus said, 
A simple, guileless, childlike man, 
Content to live where life began; 
Strong only on his native grounds, 
The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds, 
Whereof his fondly partial pride 

The common features magnified, 

As Surrey hills to mountains grew 

In White of Selborne’s loving view, — 
He told how teal and loon he shot, 
And how the eagle’s egos he got, 
The feats on pond and river done, 
The prodigies of rod and gun; 

Till, warming with the tales he told, 
Forgotten was the outside cold, 

The bitter wind unheeded blew, 
From ripening corn the pigeons flew, 
The partridge drummed 1%’ the wood, 

the mink 


Went fishing down the river-brink. 

In fields with bean or clover gay, _ 

The woodchuck, like a hermit gray, 
Peered from the doorway of his cell; 

The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 

And tier by tier his mud-walls laid ; 

And from the shagbark overhead _ 
The grizzled squirrel dropped his 

shell. 


Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of 
cheer 
And voice in dreams I see and hear,— 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate, 
Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Found peace in love’s unselfishness, 
And welcome wheresoe’er she went, 
A calm and gracious element, 
Whose presence seemed the sweet in- 
come 
And womanly atmosphere of home, — 
Called up her girlhood memories, 
The huskings and the apple-bees, 
The sleigh-rides and the summer sails, 
Weaving through all the poor details 
And homespun warp of circumstance 
A golden woof-thread of romance. 
For well she kept her genial mood 
And simple faith of maidenhood; 
Before her still a cloud-land lay, 
The mirage loomed across her way ; 
The morning dew, that dries so soon 
With others, glistened at her noon; 
Through years of toil and soil and care, 
From glossy tress to thin gray hair, 
All unprofaned she held apart 
The virgin fancies of the heart. 
Be shame to him of woman born 
Who hath for such but thought of scorn, 


There, too, our elder sister plied 

Her evening task the stand beside ; 

A full, rich nature, free to trust, 
Truthful and almost sternly just, 
Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act, 
And make her generous thought a fact, 
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Keeping with many a light disguise 
The secret of self-sacrifice. 
O heart sore-tried! thou hast the best 
That Heaven itself could give thee, — 
rest, 
Rest from all bitter thoughts and 
things! 
How many a poor one’s blessing 
went 
With thee beneath the low green 
tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings! 


As one who held herself a part 

Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 

Upon the motley-braided mat 

Our youngest and our dearest sat, 

Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed within the eternal 

green 

And holy peace of Paradise. 

O, looking from some heavenly hill, 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 
Or silver reach of river calms, 

Do those large eyes behold me still? 

With me one little year ago: — 

The chill weight of the winter snow 
For months upon her grave has lain; 

And now, when summer south-winds 

blow 
And brier and harebell bloom again, 

I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 

I see the violet-sprinkled sod 

Whereon she leaned, too frail and 

weak 

The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 

Yet following me where’er I went 

With dark ‘eyes full of love’s content. 

The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 

The air with sweetness; all the hills 

Stretch green to June’s unclouded 

sky; 

But still I wait with ear and eye 

For something gone which should be 

nigh, | 

A loss in all familiar things, 
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In flower that blooms, and bird that 
sings. 
And yet, dear heart! remembering 
thee, 
Am J not richer than of old? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth 
T hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and 
gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me? 
And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows — 
erow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 


‘T cannot feel that thou art far, 


Since near at need the angels are; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not, see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning 
hand? : 


Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school 
Held at the fire his favored place 
Its warm glow lit a laughing face 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce ap- 
peared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. 
He teased the mitten-blinded cat, 
Played cross-pins on my uncle’s hat, 
Sang songs, and told us what befalls 
In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 
Born the wild Northern hills among, 
From whence his yeoman father wrung 
By patient toil subsistence scant, 
Not competence and yet not want, 
He early gained the power to pay 
His cheerful, self-reliant way; 
Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 
To peddle wares from town to town; 
Or through the long vacation’s 
reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach, 
Where all the droll experience found 
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At stranger hearths in boarding round, 

The moonlit skater’s keen delight, 

The sleigh-drive) through the frosty 
nicht, 

The rustic party, with its rough 

Accompaniment of blind-man’s-buff, 

And whirling plate, and forfeits paid, 

His winter task a pastime made. 

Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 

He tuned his merry violin, 

Or played the athlete in the barn, 

Or held the good dame’s winding- 
yarn, 

Or mirth-provoking versions told 

Of classic levends rare and old, 

Wherein the scenes of Greece and 
Rome 

Had all the commonplace of home, 

And little seemed at best the odds 

’T wixt Yankee pedlers and old gods; 

Where Pindus-born Aracthus took 

The guise of ny erist-mill brook, 

And dread Olympus at his will 

Became a huckleberry hill. 


A careless boy that night he seemed ; 
But at his desk he had the look 
And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 
In trainéd thought and lore of book. 
Large-brained, clear-eyed, — of such 
as he 
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Shall Freedom’s young apostles be, 

Who, following in Wavr’s bloody trail 

Shall every lingering wrong assail; 

All chains from limb and spirit strike 

Uplift the black and white alike; 

Scatter before their swift advance 

The darkness and the ignorance, 

The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth 

Which nurtured Treason’s monstrou 
growth, 

Made murder pastime, and the hell 

Of prison-torture possible; 

The cruel lie of caste refute, 

Old forms remould, and substitute - 

For Slavery’s lash the freeman’s will 

For blind routine, wise-handed skill; 

A school-house plant on every hill, 

Stretching in radiate nerve-line 
thence 

The quick wires of intelligence; 

Till North and South together brough 

Shall own the same electric thought, 

In peace a common flag salute, 

And, side by side in labor’s free 

And unresentful rivalry, 

Harvest the fields wherein they fouch: 


‘Another guest that winter night 


Flashed back from lustrous eyes th 
light. 

Unmarked by time, and yet not young 

The honeyed music of her tongue 
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And words of meekness scarcely told 
A nature passionate and bold, 
Strong, self-concentred,  spurning | 
culde, 
Its milder features dwarfed beside 
Her unbent will’s majestic pride. 
- She sat among us, at the best, 
A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase 
Our homeliness of words and ways. 
A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 
Swayed the lithe limbs and dropped 
the lash, 
Lent the white teeth their dazzling 


flash ; 

And under low brows, black with 
night, 

Rayed out at times a dangerous 
licht ; 


The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 

Presaging ill to him whom Fate 

Condemned to share her love or hate, 

A woman tropical, intense 

In thought and act, in soul and: sense, 

She blended in a like degree 

The vixen and the devotee, 

Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 

The raptures of Siena’s saint. 

Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 

Had facile power to form a fist ; 

The warm, dark languish of her eyes 

Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 


Brows saintly calm and lips devout 

Knew every change of scowl and pout; 

And the sweet voice had notes more 
high 


; And shrill for social battle-cry. 


Since then what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 
What convent-gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock! 
Through Smyrna’s  plague-hushed 
thoroughfares, 
Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs, 
Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 
Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 
Or startling on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own, 
Her tireless feet have held their way ; 
And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray, 
She watches under Eastern skies, 
With hope each day. renewed and 
fresh, 
The Lord’s quick coming in the 
* flesh, 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies! 


Where’er her troubled path may be, 
The Lord’s sweet pity with her go! 
The outward wayward life we see, - 
The hidden springs we may not 
know. 
Nor is it given us to discern 
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What threads the fatal sisters spun, 
Through what ancestral years has 
run 
The sorrow with the woman born, 
What forged her cruel chain of moods, 
What set her feet in solitudes, 
And held the love within her mute, 
What mingled madness in the blood, 
A life-long discord and annoy, 
Water of tears with oil of joy, 
And hid within the folded bud 
_ Perversities of flower and fruit. 
“Tt is not ours to separate 
The tangled skein of will and fate, 
To show what metes and bounds 
should stand 
Upon the soul’s debatable land, 
And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events; 
But He who knows our frame is just, 
Merciful and compassionate, 
And full of sweet assurances 
And hope for all the language is, 
That He remembereth we are dust! 


At last the great logs, crumbling low, 

Sent out a dull and duller glow, 

The bull’s-eye watch that hung in 
view, 

Ticking its weary circuit through, 

Pointed with mutely warning sign 

Its black hand to the hour of nine. 

That sign the pleasant circle broke: 

My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 

Knocked from its bowl the refuse eray, 

And laid it tenderly away, 

Then roused Himself to safely cover 

The dull red brands with ashes over. 

And while, with care, our mother laid 

The work aside, her steps she stayed 

One moment, seeking to express 

Her grateful sense of happiness 

For food and ‘shelter, warmth and 
health, , 

And love’s contentment more than 
wealth, : 

With simple wishes (not the weak, 


Vain prayers which no fulfilment seek, 
But such as warm the generous heart, 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its 


part) 

That none might lack, that bitter 
night, 

For bread and clothing, warmth and. 
light. 


Within our beds awhile we heard 
The wind that round the gables roared, 
With now and then a ruder shock, 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 
The board-nails snapping in the frost; 
And on us, through the unplastered 
wall, 
Felt the light-sifted snow-flakes fall. 
But sleep stole on, as sleep will do’ 
When hearts are light and life is new; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs 
erew, 
Till in the summer-land of dreams 
They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 
And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 


Next morn we wakened with the shout 
Of merry voices high and clear ; 
And saw the teamsters drawing near 

To break the drifted highways out. 

Down the long hillside treading slow 

We saw the half-buried oxen go, 

Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 

Their straining nostrils white with 

frost. 

Before our door the straggling train 

Drew up, an added team to gain. 

The elders threshed their hands a-cold, 
Passed, with the cider-mug, their 

jokes 
From lip to lip; the younger folks 

Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, 

rolled, 

Then toiled again the cavaleade 
O’er windy hill, through clogged 

ravine, 
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And woodland paths that wound be- 
tween 
Low drooping 
weighed. 
From every barn a team afoot, 
At every house a new recruit, 
Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest 
law 
Haply the watchful young men saw 
Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 
And curious eyes of merry girls, 
Lifting their hands in mock defence 
Against the snow-ball’s compliments, 
And reading in each missive tost 
The charm with Eden never lost. 
‘We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ 
sound ; 
And, following where the teamsters 
led, 
The wise old Doctor went his round, 
- Just pausing at our door to say, 
In the brief autocratic way 
Of one who, prompt at Duty’s call, 
Was free to urge her claim on all, 
That some poor neighbor sick abed 


pine-boughs winter- 
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At night our mother’s aid would need. 
For, one in generous thought and 
deed, vd 
What mattered in the sufferer’s sight 
The-Quaker matron’s inward light, 
The Doctor’s mail of Calvin’s creed ? 
All hearts confess the saints elect 
Who, twain in faith, in love agree, 
And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity ! 


So days went on: a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from 
last. 
The Almanac was studied o’er, 
Read and reread our‘ittle store, 
Of books and pamphlets, scarce a 
score ; 
One harmless novel, mostly hid “© 
From younger eyes, a book forbid, 
And poetry (or good or bad, 
A single book was all we had), 
Where Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted 
Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 
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The wars of David and the Jews. 
At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 
Lo! broadening outward as we read, 
To warmer zones the horizon spread; 
In panoramic length unrolled 
We saw the marvels that it told. 
Before us passed the painted Creeks, 
And daft McGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades. 
And up Taygetos winding slow 
Rode Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks, 
A Turk’s head at each saddle-bow! 
Welcome to us its week-old news, 
Its corner for the rustic Muse, 
Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 
Its record, mingling in a breath 
The wedding bell and dirge of death; 
Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 
The latest culprit sent to jail; 
Its hue and ery of stolen and lost, 
Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 
We felt the Stir of hall and street, 
The pulse of life that round us beat; 
The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted in the genial clow; 
Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
And all the world was ours once more! 


Clasp, Angel of the backward look” 
And folded wings of ashen gray 
And voice of echoes far away, 

The brazen covers of thy book; 

The weird palimpsest old and vast, 

Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past; 

Where, closely mingling, pale and 

glow 

The characters of joy and woes; 

The monographs of outlived years, 

Or smile-illumed or dim with tears, 
Green hills of life that slope to 

death, 


And haunts of home, whose vistaed 
trees ; = 
Shade off to mournful cypresses 
With the white iene under- 
neath. 
Even while I look, I can but heed 
= restless sands’ incessant fall, 
Importunate hours that hours succeed, 
ach clamorous with its own sharr 
need, 

And duty keeping pace with all. 
Shut down and clasp the heavy lids ; 
I hear again the voice that bids 
The dreamer leave his dream midway 
For larger hopes and graver fears: 
Life greatens in these later years, 
The century’s aloe flowers to-day! 


Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 


Some Truce of God which breaks its _ 


strife, j 
The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood knew ; 
And dear and early friends — the few 
Who yet remain — shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s 
blaze! 
And thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 
Or lilies floating in some pond, 
Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze be- 
‘yond ; 
The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not 
whence, 
And, pausing, takes with forehead 
bare 
The benediction of the air. 


e 
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THE PUMPKIN. 


O, GREENLY and fair in the lands of 
the sun, 

The vines of the gourd and the rich 
melon run, 

And the rock and the tree and the 
cottage enfold, 

With broad leaves all greenness, and 

blossoms all gold, 

that which o’er 

prophet once grew, 

While he waited to know that his 
warning was true, 

And longed for the storm-cloud, and 
listened in vain 

For the rush of the whirlwind and red 
fire-rain. 


Like Nineveh’s 


On the banks of the Xenil the dark 
Spanish maiden 

Comes up with the fruit of the tangled 
vine laden; 

And the Creole of Cuba laughs out to 
behold 

Through orange-leaves shining the 
broad spheres of gold; 

Yet with dearer delight from his home 
in the North, 

On the fields of his harvest the Yan- 
kee looks forth, 

Where crook-necks are coiling and 
yellow fruit shines, 

And the sun of September melts down 
on his vines. 


Ab! on Thanksgiving day, when from 
East and from West, 

From North and from South come the 
pilgrim and guest, 

When the gray-haired New-Englander 
sees round his board 

The old broken links of affection re- 
stored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his 
mother once more, 
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And the worn matron smiles where 
the girl smiled before, 

What moistens the lip and what 
brightens the eye? 

What calls back the past, like the 
rich Pumpkin pie? 


O,—fruit loved of boyhood !— the old 
days recalling, 
When wood-grapes were purpling and 
brown nuts were falling! 
When wild, ugly faces we carved in 
its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a 
candle within! 

When we laughed round the corn- 
heap, with hearts all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, — our 
lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who travelled 
like steam, 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two 
rats for her team! 


Then thanks for thy present! — none 
sweeter or better 

E’er smoked from an oven or circled 
a platter! 

Fairer hands never wrought at a 
pastry more fine, 

Brighter eyes never watched o’er its 
baking, than thine! 

And the prayer, which my mouth is 
too full to express, 

Swells my heart that thy shadow may 
never be less, 

That the days of thy lot may be 
lengthened below, 

And the fame of thy worth like a 
pumpkin-vine grow, 

And thy life be as sweet, and its last 
sunset sky 

Golden-tinted and fair as thy own 
Pumpkin pie! 


Has 
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BEHIND us at our evening meal 
The gray bird ate his fill, 

Swung downward by a single claw, 
And wiped his hookéd bill. 


He shook his wings and crimson tail, 
And set his head aslant, 

And, in his sharp, impatient way, 
Asked, “ What does Charlie want? ” 


“ Fie, silly bird!’’ I answered, ‘‘ tuck 
Your head beneath your wing, 
And go to sleep’’; — but o’er and 
o’er 
He asked the self-same thing. 


Then, smiling, to myself I said: — 
How like are men and birds! 

We all are saying what he says, 
In action or in words. 


The boy with whip and top and drum, 
The girl with hoop and doll, 


COMMON QUESTION. 


And men with lands and houses, ask 
The question of Poor Poll. 


However full, with something more 
We fain the bag would cram; 

We sigh above our crowded nets 
For fish that never swam. 


No bounty of indulgent Heaven 
The vacue desire can stay; 

Self-love is still a Tartar mill 
For grinding prayers alway. 


The dear God hears and pities all; 
He knoweth all our wants; 

And what we blindly ask of him 
His love withholds or grants. 


And so I sometimes think our prayers 
Might well be merged in one; 
And nest and perch and hearth and 
church 
Repeat, ‘‘ Thy will be done.”’ 
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{E praise not now the poet’s art, 
The rounded beauty of his song; 
Who weighs him from his life apart 
Must do his nobler nature wrong. 


Not for the eye, familiar grown 
With charms to common sight denied, 
The marvellous gift he shares alone 
With him who walked on Rydal-side; 


Not for rapt hymn nor woodland lay, 
Too grave for smiles, too sweet for tears; 

We speak his praise who wears to-day 
The glory of his seventy years. 


When Peace brings Freedom in her train, 
Let happy lips his songs rehearse; 

His life is now his noblest strain, 
His manhood better than his verse! 


Thank God! his hand on Nature’s keys 
Its cunning keeps at life’s full span; 


But, dimmed and dwarfed, in times like these, 


The poet seems beside the man! 


So be it! let the garlands die, 
The singer’s wreath, the painter’s meed, 
Let our names perish, if thereby 
Our country may be saved and freed! 
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THE great work laid upon his twoscore years 

Is done, and well done. If we drop our tears, 
Who loved him as few men were ever loved, 
We mourn no blighted hope nor broken plan 
With him whose life stands rounded and approved 
In the full growth and stature of a man. 
Mingle, O bells, along the Western slope, 
With your deep toll a sound of faith and hope! 
Wave cheerily still, O banner, half-way down, 
From thousand-masted bay and steepled town! 
Let the strong organ with its loftiest swell 

Lift the proud sorrow of the land, and tell 

That the brave sower saw his ripened grain. 

O East and West! O morn and sunset twain 

No more forever! — has he lived in vain 

Who, priest of Freedom, made ye one, and told 
Your bridal service from his lips of gold? 
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THE INDIANS 


Just before we reached Agawam, as I was riding a little before my com- 
panions, I was startled greatly by the sight of an Indian. He was standing 
close to the bridle-path, his half-naked body partly hidden by a clump of 
white birches, through which he looked out on me with eyes like two live coals. 
I cried for my brother and turned my horse, when Robert Pike came up and 
bid me be of cheer, for he knew the savage, and that he was friendly. Where- 
upon, he bade him come out of the bushes, which he did, after a little parley. 
He was a tall man, of very fair and comely make, and wore a red woollen 
blanket with beads and small clam-shells jingling about it. His skin was 
swarthy, not black like a Moor or Guinea-man, but of a color not unlike that 
of tarnished copper coin. He spake but little, and that in his own tongue, 
very harsh and strange-sounding to my ear. Robert Pike tells me that he is 
Chief of the Agawams, once a great nation in these parts, but now quite small 
and broken. As we rode on, and from the top of a hill got a fair view of the 
great sea off at the east, Robert Pike bade me notice a little bay, around which 
I could see four or five small, peaked huts or tents, standing just where the 
white sands of the beach met the green line of grass and bushes of the up- 
lands. : 

“There,” said he, “are their summer-houses, which they build near unto 
their fishing-grounds and corn-fields. In the winter they go far back into the 
wilderness, where game is plenty of all kinds, and there build their wigwams 
in warm valleys thick with trees, which do serve to shelter them from the 
winds.” : 

“‘ Let us look into them,” said I to Cousin Rebecca ; “it seems but a stone’s 
throw from our way.” 

She tried to dissuade me, by calling them a dirty, foul people ; but seeing 
I was not to be put off, she at last consented, and we rode aside down the hill 
the rest following. On our way we had the misfortune to ride over their corn- 
field ; at the which, two or three women and as many boys set up a yell very 
hideous to hear; whereat Robert Pike came up, and appeased them by giving 
them some money and a drink of Jamaica spirits, with which they seemed 
vastly pleased. I looked into one of their huts; it was made of poles like unto 
a tent, only it was covered with the silver-colored bark of the birch, instead of 
hempen stuff. A bark mat, braided of many exceeding brilliant colors, cov- 
ered a goodly part of the space inside ; and from the poles we saw fishes hang- 
ing, and strips of dried meat. Ona pile of skins in the corner sat a young 
woman with a child a-nursing ; they both looked sadly wild and neglected ; 
yet had she withal a pleasant face, and as she bent over her little one, her 
long, straight, and black hair falling over him, and murmuring a low and very 
plaintive melody, I forgot everything save that she was a woman and a mother, 
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and I felt my heart greatly drawn towards her. So, giving my horse in charge, 
I ventured in to her, speaking as kindly as I could, and asking to see her 
child. She understood me, and with a smile held up her little. papoose, as she 
- ealled him, — who, to say truth, I could not call very pretty. He seemed to 
have a wild, shy look, like the offspring of an untamed animal. The woman 
wore a blanket, gaudily fringed, and she had a string of beads on her neck. 
She took down a basket, woven of white and red willows, and pressed me to 
taste of her bread ; which I did, that I might not offend her courtesy by refus- 
ing. It was not of ill taste, although so hard one could scarcely bite it, and 
was made of corn meal unleavened, mixed with a dried berry, which gives it 
a sweet flavor. She told me, in her broken way, that the whole tribe now 
numbered only twenty-five men and women, counting out the number very 
fast with yellow grains of corn, on the corner of her blanket. She was, she 
said, the youngest woman in the tribe ; and her husband, Peckanaminet, was 
the Indian we had met in the bridle-path. I gave her a pretty piece of ribbon, 
and an apron for the child ; and she thanked me in her manner, going with us 
on our return to the path ; and when I had ridden a little onward, I saw her 
husband running towards us ; so, stopping my horse, I awaited until he came 
up, when he offered me a fine large fish, which he had just caught, in acknowl 
edgment, as I judged, of my gift to his wife. Rebecca and Mistress Brough- 
ton laughed, and bid him take the thine away ; but I would not suffer it, and 
so Robert Pike took it, and brought it on to our present tarrying place, where 
truly it hath made a fair supper for us all. These poor heathen people seem 
not so exceeding bad as they have been reported ; they be like unto ourselves, 
only lacking our knowledge and opportunities, which, indeed, are not our own 
to boast of, but gifts of God, calling for humble thankfulness, and daily prayer 
and watchfulness, that they be rightly improved. 


From MARGARET SMITH’S JOURNAL. 
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WHITTIER. 


IN SCHOOL-DAYS. 


STILL sits the school-house by the 
road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 
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The charcoal frescos on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow 

school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


to 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 
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It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled: 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were min- 
eled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered; — 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 


And heard the tremble of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 


‘I’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,’’ — the brown eyes lower 
fell, — 
‘« Because, you see, I love you! ”? ~ 
Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 
Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her, — because they love him 
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VW 


THE SINGER. 


(ALICE CARY.) 


YEARS since (but names to me be- 
fore), 

' Two sisters sought at eve my door; 

Two song-birds wandering from their 
nest, 

A gray old farm-house in the West. 


How fresh of life the younger one, 

Half smiles, half tears, like rain in 
sun! 

Her gravest mood could scarce dis- 
place 

The dimples of her nut-brown face. 


Wit sparkled on her lips not less 

For quick and tremulous tenderness; 

And, following close her merriest 
glance, 

Dreamed through her eyes the heart’s 
romance. ' 


Timid and still, the elder had 

Even then a smile too sweetly sad; 
The crown of pain that all must wear 
Too early pressed her midnight hair. 


Yet ere the summer eve grew long, 
Her modest lips were sweet with song; 
A memory haunted all her words 

Of clover-fields and singing birds. 


Her dark, dilating eyes expressed 

The broad horizons of the west; 

Her speech dropped prairie flowers; 
_the gold 

Of harvest wheat about her rolled. 


Fore-doomed to song she seemed to me: 
I queried not with destiny: 

T knew the trial and the need, 

Yet, all the more, I said, God speed! 
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What could I other than I did? 
Could I a singing-bird forbid? 

Deny the wind-stirred leaf? Rebuke 
The music of the forest brook ? 


She went with morning from my door, 
But left me richer than before; 
Thenceforth I knew her voice of cheer, 
The welcome of her partial ear. 


Years passed: through all the land | 
her name 

A pleasant household word became: 

All felt behind the singer stood 

A sweet and gracious womanhood. 


Her life was earnest work, not play; 
Her tired feet climbed a weary way; 
And even through her lightest strain 
We heard an undertone of pain. 


Unseen of her her fair fame grew, 
The good she did she rarely knew, 
Unguessed of her in life the love 
That rained its tears her grave above. 


When last I saw her, full of peace, 
She waited for her great release; 
And that old friend so sage and bland, 
Our later Franklin, held her hand. 


For all that patriot bosoms stirs 

Had moved that woman’s heart of 
hers, 

And men who toiled in storm and sun 

Found her their meet companion. 


Our converse, from her suffering bed 
To healthful themes of life she led: | 
The out-door world of bud and bloom 
And light and sweetness filled her | 

room. 


Yet evermore an underthought 
Of loss to come within us wrought, 
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And all the while we felt the strain 
Of the strong will that conquered pain, 


God giveth quietness at last! 

The common way that ali have passed 
She went, with mortal yearnings fond, 
To fuller life and love beyond. 


Fold the rapt soul in your embrace, 
My dear ones! Give the singer place 
To you, to her, — I know not where, — 
T lift the silence of a prayer. 


For only thus our-own we find; 
The gone before, the left behind, 
All mortal voices die between; 
The unheard reaches the unseen. 


Again the blackbirds sing; the streams 

Wake, laughing, from their winter 
dreams, 

And tremble in the April showers 

The tassels of the maple flowers. 


But not for her has spring renewed 
The sweet surprises of the wood; 
And bird and flower are lost to her 
Who was their best interpreter! 


What to shut eyes has God revealed? 

What hear the ears that death has 
sealed? 

What undreamed beauty passing show 

Requites the loss of all we know? 


O silent land, to which we move, 
Enough if there alone be love, 

And mortal need can ne’er outgrow 
What it is waiting to bestow! 


O white soul! from that far-off shore 

Float some sweet the waters 
o’er, 

Our faith confirm, our fears dispel, 

With the old voice we loved so well! 


song 
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HOWARD AT ATLANTA. 


Rigut in the track where Sherman 
Ploughed his red furrow, 
Out of the narrow cabin, 
Up from the cellar’s burrow, 
Gathered the little black people, 
With freedom newly dowered, 
Where, beside their Northern teacher, 
Stood the soldier, Howard. 


He listened and heard the children 
Of the poor and long-enslavéd 

Reading the words of Jesus, 
Singing the songs of David. 

Behold !— the dumb lips speaking, 
The blind eyes seeing! 

Bones of the Prophet’s vision 
Warmed into being! 


Transformed he saw them passing 
Their new life’s portal! 

Almost it seemed the mortal 
Put on the immortal. 

No more with the beasts of burden, 
No more with stone and clod, 
But crowned with glory and honor 

In the image of God! 


There was the human chattel 
Its manhood taking; 

There, in each dark, brown statue, 
A soul was waking! 


The man of many battles, 
With tears his eyelids pressing, 
Stretched over those dusky foreheads 
His one-armed blessing. 


And he said : “ Who hears can never 
Fear for or doubt you; 

What shall I tell the children 
Up North about you?” 

Then ran round a whisper, a murmur, 
Some answer devising; 

And a little boy stood up: “ Massa, 
Tell ’em we ’re rising!” 


O black boy of Atlanta! 
But half was spoken: 

The slave’s chain and the master’s 
Alike are broken. 

The one curse of the races 
Held both in tether: 

They are rising, — all are rising, 
The black and white together ! 


O brave men and fair women! 
Ill comes of hate and scorning: 
Shall the dark faces only 
Be turned to morning ? — 
Make Time your sole avenger, 
All-healing, all-redressing ; 
Meet Fate half-way, and make it 
A joy and blessing! 
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THE WRECK OF RIVERMOUTH. 


RiveERMouTH Rocks are fair to see, 
By dawn or sunset shone across, 
When the ebb of the sea has left them 


free, 
To dry their fringes of gold-green 

moss : 

For there the river comes winding 
down 

From salt sea-meadows and uplands 
brown, 

And waves on the outer rocks afoam 

Shout to its waters, ‘ Welcome 
home !” 


And fair are the sunny isles in view 
East of the grisly Head of the Boar, 
And Agamenticus lifts its blue 
Disk of a cloud the woodlands o’er; 
And southerly, when the tide is down, 
?T wixt white sea-waves and sand-hills 
brown, 
The beach birds dance and the gray 
gulls wheel 
Over a floor of burnished steel. 
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Once, in the old Colonial days, 
Two hundred years ago and more, 
A boat sailed down through the wind- 
ing ways 
Of Hampton River to that low 
shore, 
Full of a goodly company 
Sailing out on the summer sea, 
Veering to catch the land-breeze light, 
With the Boar to left and the Rocks 
to right. 


In Hampton meadows, where mowers 


laid 
Their scythes to the swaths of salted 
grass, 
“Ah, well-a-day! our hay must be 
made! ’’ 
A young man sighed, who saw them 
pass. 
Loud laughed his fellows to see him 
stand 
Whetting his scythe with a listless 
hand, 
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Hearing a voice in a far-off song, 
Watching a white hand beckoning 
long. 


“Fie on the witch!” cried a merry 
girl, 
As they rounded the point where 
Goody Cole 
Sat by her door with her wheel atwirl, 
A bent and blear-eyed poor old 


soul. 

“ Oho!” she muttered, “ye ’re brave 
to-day ! 

But [hear the little waves laugh and 
say, 

‘The broth will be cold that waits at 
home; 

For it’s one to go, but another to 
come ?’” 


“She’s cursed,”,said the skipper; 
“speak her fair: 
I’m scary always to see her shake 
Her wicked head, with its wild gray 
hair, 
And nose like a hawk, and eyes 
like a snake.” 
But merrily still with laugh and shout, 
From Hampton River the boat sailed 
out, 
Till the huts and the flakes on Star 
seemed nich, 
And they lost the scent of the pines 


of Rye. 
They dropped their lines in the lazy 
tide, 
Drawing up haddock and mottled 
cod; 
They saw not the Shadow that walked 
beside, 
They heard not the feet with silence 
shod. 
But thicker and thicker a hot mist 
grew, 


Shot by the lightnings through and 
through ; 
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And muffled growls like the growl o 
a beast, 
Ran along the sky from west to east. 


Then the skipper looked from the 
darkening sea 
Up to the dimmed and wading sun; 
But he spake like a brave man cheerily, 
“Yet there is time for our home-. 
ward run.” 
Veering and tacking, they backward 
wore ; 
And just as a breath from the woods 
ashore 
Blew out to whisper of danger past, 
The wrath of the storm came down at 
last! 


The skipper hauled at the heavy sail: 
“ God be our help!” he only cried, 
As the roaring gale, like a stroke of a 
flail, 
Smote the boat on its starboard side. 
The Shoalsmen looked, but saw alone 


Dark films of rain-cloud  slantwise 
blown, 

Wild rocks lit up by the lightning’s 
glare, 


The strife and torment of sea and air. 


Goody Cole looked out from her door; 
The Isles of Shoals were drowned 
and gone, 
Scarcely she saw the Head of the Boar 
Toss the foam from tusks of stone. 
She clasped her hands with a grip of 
pain, 

The tear on her cheek was not of 
rain: 

“They are lost,” she muttered, “ boat 
and crew! 

Lord, forgive me! my words were 
true!” 


Suddenly seaward swept the squall; 
The low sun smote through cloudy 
rack; 
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The Shoals stood clear in the light, 

and all 
The trend of the coast lay hard and 

black. 

But far and wide as eye could reach, 

No life was seen upon wave or beach ; 

The boat that went out at morning 
never 

Sailed back again into Hampton 
River. 


O mower, lean on thy bended snath, 
Look from the meadows green and 
low: 
The wind of the sea is a waft of death, 
The waves are singing a song of 
woe! 
By silent river, by moaning sea, 
Long and vain shall thy watching be ; 
Never again shall the sweet voice call, 
Never the white hand rise and fall! 


O Rivermouth Rocks, how sad a sight | 
- Ye saw in the light of breaking day! 
Dead faces looking up cold and white 

From sand and sea-weed where 


they lay. 
The mad old witch-wife wailed and 
wept, 
And cursed the tide as it backward 
crept : 
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“ Crawl back, crawl back, blue water 
snake! 

Leave your dead for the hearts that 
break!” 


Solemn it was in that old day 
In Hampton town and its log-built 
church, 
Where side by side the coffins lay 
And the mourners stcod in aisle 


and porch. 

In the singing-seats young eyes were 
dim, 

The voices faltered that raised the 
hymn, 


And Father Dalton, grave and stern, 
Sobbed through his prayer and wept 
in turn. 


But his ancient colleague did not pray, 
Because of his sin at fourscore years: 
He stood apart with the iron-gray 
Of his strong brows knitted to hide 
his tears. 
And a wretched woman, holding her 
breath 
Tn the awful presence of sin and death, 
Cowered and shrank, while her neigh- 
bors thronged 
To look on the dead her shame had 
wronged. 
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Apart with them, like them forbid, 
Old Goody Cole looked drearily 
round, 
As, two by two, with their faces hid, 
The mourners walked to the bury- 
ing ground. 
She Jet the staff from her clasped 
hands fall: 
“Lord, forgive us! we’re sinners 
all!” 
And the voice of the old man an- 
swered her: 
“ Amen!” said Father Bachiler. 


So, as I sat upon Appledore 
In the calm of a closing summer 
day, 
And the broken lines of Hampton 
shore 
In purple mist of cloudland lay, 


The Rivermouth Rocks their story 
told; aes 

And waves aglow with sunset gold, 

Rising and breaking in steady chime, 

Beat the rhythm and kept the time. 


-And the sunset paled, and warmed 


once more 
With a softer, tenderer after-clow: 
In the east was moon-rise, with boats 
off-shore 
And sails in the distance drifting 
slow. 
The beacon glimmered from Ports- 
mouth bar, 
The White Isle kindled its great red 
star; 
And life and death in my old-time lay 
Mingled in peace like the night and 


day! ‘ 
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THE TWO 


THE Rabbi’ Nathan, twoscore years 
and ten, 

Walked blameless through the evil 
world, and then, 

Just as the almond blossomed in his 
hair, 

Met a temptation all too strong to bear, 

And miserably sinned. So, adding not 

Falsehood to guilt, he left his seat, 
and taught 

No more among the elders, but went 
out 

From the great congregation girt about 

With sackcloth, and with ashes on his 


head, 

Making his gray locks grayer. Long 
he prayed, 

Smiting his breast; then, as the Book 
he laid 

Open before him for the Bath-Col’s 
choice, 

Pausing to hear that Daughter of a 
Voice, 

Behold the royal preacher’s words: 
“A friend 


Loveth at all times, yea, unto the end; 

And for the evil day thy brother lives.” 

Marvelling, he said: ‘‘ It is the Lord 
who gives 

Counsel in need. At Ecbatana dwells 

Rabbi Ben Isaac, who all men excels 


RABBINS. 


In righteousness and wisdom, as the 
trees 

Of Lebanon the small weeds that the 
bees 

Bow with their weight. 
and lay 

My sins before him.”’ 


I will arise, 


And he went his way 

Barefooted, fasting long, with many 
prayers ; 

But even as one who, followed una- 
wares, 

Suddenly in the darkness feels a hand 

Thrill with its touch his own, and his 
cheek fanned 

By odors subtly sweet, and whispers 
near 

Of words he loathes, yet cannot choose 
but hear, 

So, while the Rabbi journeyed, chant- 
ing low 

The wail of David’s penitential woe, 

Before him still the old temptation 
came, 

And mocked him with the motion and 
the shame 

Of such desires that, shuddering, he 
abhorred 

Himself ; and, crying mightily to the 
Lord 
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To free his soul and cast the demon 
out 

Smote with his staff the blankness 
round about. 


At length, in the low light of a spent 
day, 

The towers of Ecbatana far away 

Rose on the desert’s rim; and Nathan 


faint 

And footsore, pausing where for some 
dead saint 

The faith of Islam reared a doméd 
tomb, 

Saw some one kneeling in the shadow, 
whom 

He greeted kindly: ‘‘ May the Holy 
One 

Answer thy prayers, O stranger! ”’ 
Whereupon 

The shape stood up with a loud ery, 
and then, 

Clasped in each other’s arms, the two 
oray men 

Wept, praising Him whose gracious 
providence 


Made their paths one. 
way, as the sense 

Of his transgression smote him, Nathan 
tore 

Himself away: ‘‘O friend beloved, no 
more 

Worthy am I to touch thee, for I 
came, 

Foul from my sins, to tell thee all my 
shame. 

Haply thy prayers, since naught 
availeth mine, 

May purge my soul, and make it white 
like thine. 

Pity me, O Ben Isaac, I have sinned}” 


But straight- 


Awestruck Ben Isaac stood. The des- 
ert wind 

Blew his long mantle backward, lay- 
ing bare 

The mournful secret of hisshirt of hair. 


| “‘T too, O friend, if not in act,’’ he 
said, 
“¢In thought have verily sinned. Hast 
/ . thou not read, 
‘ Better the eye should see than that 
desire 
Should wander’? Burning with a hid- 
den fire 
That tears‘and prayers quench not, I 
come to thee 
For pity and for help, as thou to me. 
Pray for me, O my friend!’’ But Na- 
than cried, 
‘¢ Pray thou for me, Ben Isaac! ”’ 


Side by side 

In the low sunshine by the turban 
stone 

They knelt; each made his brother’s 
woe his own, 

Forgetting, in the agony and stress 

Of pitying love, his claim of selfish- 
Ness ; 

Peace, for his friend besought, his own 
became; 

His prayers were answered in anoth- 
er’s name; ; 

And, when at last they rose up to em- 
brace, 

Each saw God’s pardon in his broth- 
er’s face! 


Long after, when his headstone gath- 
ered moss, 

Traced on the targum-marge of On- 
kelos 

In Rabbi Nathan’s hand these words 

were read: 

‘* Hope not the cure of sin iill Self is 
dead ; 

Forget it in love’s service, and the debt 

Thou canst not pay the angels shall 


Forget ; 

Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes 
alone ; 

Save thou a soul, and it shall save thy 
own !?? 
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THE PROBLEM. 


Nor without envy Wealth at times 
must look 
On their brown strength who wield 
the reaping-hook 
And scythe, or at the forge-fire 
shape the plow 
Or the steel harness of the steeds of 


steam ; — ‘ 
All who, by skill and patience, any- 

how 

Make service noble, and the earth re- 
deem 

From sayageness. By kingly acco- 
lade 

Than theirs was never worthier 


knighthood made. 
Well for them, if, while demagogues 


their vain 
And evil counsels proffer, they main- 
tain 
Their honest manhood unseduced, 
and wage 
No war with Labor’s right to Labor’s 
gain 
Of sweet home-comfort, rest of hand 
and brain, 
And softer pillow for the head of 
Age. 
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Il. 
And well for Gain if it ungrudging 
yields 
Labor its just demand; and well for 
Ease 
If in the uses of its own, it sees 
No wrong to him who tills its pleasant 
fields 
And spreads the table of its luxuries. 
The interests of the rich man and the 
poor 
Are one and same, inseparable ever- 
more ; 
And, when scant wage or labor fail to 
give 
Food, shelter, raiment, wherewithal to 
live, 
Need has its rights, necessity its claim. 
Yea, even self-wrought misery and 


shame 

Test well the charity suffering long 
and kind. 

The home-pressed question of the age 
can find 

No answer in the catch-words of the 
blind 

Leaders of blind. Solution there is 
none 

Save in the Golden Rule of Christ 
alone. i 
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THE RIVER PATH. 


No bird-song floated down the hill, 
The tangled bank below was still; 


No rustle from the birchen stem, 
No ripple from the water’s hem. 


The dusk of twilight round us grew, 
We felt the falling of the dew; 


For, from us, ere the day was done, 
The wooded hills shut out the sun.» 


But on the river’s farther side 
We saw the hill-tops glorified, — 


A tender glow, exceeding fair, 

A dream of day without its glare. 

With us the damp, the chill, the 
gloom: 

With them the sunset’s rosy bloom; 


While dark, through willowy vistas 
seen, 
The river rolled in shade between. 


From out the darkness where we trod, 
We gazed upon those hills of God, 
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Whose light seemed not of moon or 
sun. 

We spake not, but our thought was 
one. 


We paused, as if from that bright 
shore , 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before; 


And stilled our beating hearts to hear 
The voices lost to mortal ear! 


Sudden our pathway turned from 
night; 
The hills swung open to the light; 


Through their green gates the sun- 
shine showed, 

A long, slant splendor downward 
flowed. 


Down glade and glea ana bank it 
rolled: 
It bridged the shaded stream with 


gold ; 


And, borne on piers of mist, allied 
The shadowy with the sunlit side! 
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eeSO na prayed we, ‘‘ when our feet | “And the night cometh chill with 
draw near ! dew, 
The river dark, with mortal fear, O Father! let thy light break through! 


‘<So let the hills of doubt divide, 
So bridge with faith the sunless tide}. 


‘¢ So let the eyes that fail on earth. 
On thy eternal hills look forth; 


‘¢ And in thy beckoning angels know 
The dear ones whom we loved be- 
low!’’ 
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THE ROBIN. 


My old Welsh neighbor over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 
Pushed from her ears the locks of 


eray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 


Her grandson, playing at marbles, 
stopped, 

And, cruel in sport as boys will be, 
Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 
_ From bough to bough in the apple- 

tree. 


‘‘Nay!”’ said the grandmother; “have 
you not heard, 
My poor, bad boy! of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful 
bird 
Carries the water that quenches it ? 


‘‘He brings cool dew in his little 
bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of 
sin: : 


You can see the mark on his red 
breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


“« My poor Bron rhuddyn! my breast- 
burned bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 
Very dear to the heart of Our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like Him!” 


‘““Amen!’’? I said to the beautiful 
myth ; 
‘« Sine, bird of God, in my heart as 
well: . 
Each good thought is a drop where- 
with 
To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 


“ Prayers of love like rain-drops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 
And dear to the heart of Our Lord 


are all 
Who suffer like Him in the good 
they do!”’ 


a ee tae re 
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THE TWO ANGELS. 


Gop called the nearest angels who dwell with Him above: 
The tenderest one was Pity, the dearest one was Love. 


** Arise,’’? He said, ‘‘ my angels! a wail of woe and sin 
Steals through the gates of heaven, and saddens all within. 


*« My harps take up the mournful strain that from a lost world swells, 
The smoke of torment clouds the light and blights the asphodels. 


* Fly downward to that under world, and on its souls of pain 
Let Love drop smiles like sunshine, and Pity tears like rain! ”’ 


Two faces bowed before the Throne, veiled in their golden hair ; 
Four white wings lessened swiftly down the dark abyss of air. 


The way was strange, the flight was long; at last the angels came 
Where swung the lost and nether world, red-wrapped in rayless flame. 


_ There Pity, shuddering, wept; but Love, with faith too strong for fear, 
Took heart from God’s almightiness and smiled a smile of cheer. 


And lo! that tear of Pity quenched the flame whereon it fell, 
And, with the sunshine of that smile, hope entered into hell! 


Two unveiled faces full of joy looked upward to the Throne, 
Four white wings folded at the feet of Him who sat thereon! 
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And deeper than the sound of seas, more soft than falling flake, 
Amidst the hush of wing and song the Voice Eternal spake: 


“Welcome, my angels! ye have brought.a holier joy to heaven; 
Henceforth its sweetest song shall be the song of sin forgiven!” 
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ABRAHAM 


In the old days (a custom laid aside 

With breeches and cocked hats) the 
people sent 

Their wisest men to make the public 
laws. 

And so, from a brown homestead, 
where the Sound 

Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 

Waved over by the woods of Rippo- 
wams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tran- 
quil deaths, 

Stamford sent up to the councils of the 
State 

Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davy- 
enport. 


’T was on a May-day of the‘far old 

year 

Seventeen hundred eichty, that there 
fell 

Over the bloom and sweet life of the 
Spring, 

Over the fresh earth and the heaven 
of noon, 

A horror of great darkness, like the 
night 


DAVENPORT. 
In day of which the Norland sagas 
tell, — 
The Twilight of the Gods. The low- 
hung sky 


Was black with ominous clouds, save 
where its rim 

Was fringed with a dull glow, like 
that which climbs 

The crater’s sides from the red hell 
below. 

Birds ceased to sing, and all the barn- 
yard fowls 

Roosted ; the cattle at the pasture bars 

Lowed, and looked homeward; bats 
on leathern wings 

Flitted abroad; the sounds of labor 
died ; 

Men prayed, and women wept; all 
ears grew sharp 

To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet 
shatter 

The black sky, that the dreadful face 
of Christ 

Might look from the rent clouds, not 
as he looked 

A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 

As Justice and inexorable Law. 
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Meanwhile in the old State House, | Then by the flaring lights the Speak- 


dim as ghosts, 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 
Trembling beneath their legislative 


robes. 

“Tt is the Lord’s Great Day! Let us 
adjourn,”’ 

Some said; and then, as if with one 
accord, 

All eyes were turned to Abraham Dav- 
enport. 

He rose, slow cleaving with his steady 
voice 

The intolerable hush. ‘‘ This well 
may be 

The Day of Judgment which the world 
awaits; 


But be it so or not, I only know 

My present duty, and my Lord’s com- 
mand 

To occupy till He come. So at the post 

Where He hath set me in his provi- 
dence, 

I choose, for one, to meet Him face to 
face, — 

No faithless servant frightened from 
my task, 

But ready when the Lord of the har- 
vest calls; 

And therefore, with all reverence, I 
would say, 

Let God do his work, we will see to 
ours. 

Bring in the candles.” 
brought them in. 


And. they 


er read, 

Albeit with husky voice and shaking 
hands, 

An act to amend an act to regu- 

late e 

shad and alewive 

Whereupon 

Wisely and well spake Abraham Dav- 
enport, 

Straight to the question, with no fig- 
ures of speech 

Save the ten Arab signs, yet not with- 


The fisheries, 


out 

The shrewd dry humor natural to the 
man : 

His awe-struck colleagues listening all 
the while, 

Between the pauses of his argu- 
ment, 

To hear the thunder of the wrath of 
God 

Break from the hollow trumpet of the 
cloud. 


And there he stands in memory to 

this day, 

Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half 
seen 

Against the background of unnatural 
dark, 

A witness to the ages as they pass, 

That simple duty hath no place for 
fear. 
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THE MANTLE OF ST. JOHN DE MATHA. 


A LEGEND OF ‘‘ THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE,”’ A. D. 1154-1864. 


A STRONG and mighty Angel, 
Calm, terrible, and bright, 

The cross in blended red and blue 
Upon his mantle white! 


Two captives by him kneeling, 
Each on his broken chain, 
Sang praise to God who raiseth 

The dead to life again! 


Dropping his cross-wrought mantle, 
“‘ Wear this,”’ the Angel said; 
“Take thou, O Freedom’s priest, its 
sign, — 


The white, the blue, and red.’’ 


Then rose up John de Matha 
Tn the strength the Lord Christ gave, 
And begged through all the land of 
France 
The ransom of the slave. 


The gates of tower and castle 
Before him open flew, 

The drawbridge at his coming fell, 
The door-bolt backward drew. 


For all men owned his errand, 
And paid his righteous tax; 

And the hearts of lord and peasant 
Were in his hands as wax. 


At last, outbound from Tunis, 
His bark her anchor weighed, 
Freighted with seven-score Christian 
souls 
Whose ransom he had paid. 


But, torn by Paynim hatred, 
Her sails in tatters hung; 


And on the wild waves, rudderless, 
A shattered hulk she swung. 


“‘ God save us!’’ cried the captain, 
“For naught can man avail; 

O, woe betide the ship that lacks 
Her rudder and her sail! 


‘¢ Behind us are the Moormen; 
At sea we sink or strand: 
There ’s death upon the water, 
There ’s death upon the land! ”’ 


Then up spake John de Matha: 
‘‘God’s errands never fail! 

Take thou the mantle which I wear, 
And make of it a sail.’’ 


They raised the cross-wrought man- 
tle, 
The blue, the white, the red; 
And straight before the wind off- 
shore 
The ship of Freedom sped. 


‘God help us!’’ cried the seamen, 
‘For vain is mortal skill: 

The good ship on a stormy sea 
Is drifting at its will.’’ 


Then up spake John de Matha: 
“My mariners, never fear! 
The Lord whose breath has filled her 
sail 
May well our vessel steer! ”’ 


So on through storm and darkness 
They drove for weary hours; 

And lo! the third gray morning shone 
On Ostia’s friendly towers. 
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And on the walls the watchers 
The ship of mercy knew,— , 

They knew far off its holy cross, 
The red, the white, and blue. 


And the bells in all the steeples 
Rang out in glad accord, 

To welcome home to Christian soil 
The ransomed of the Lord. 


So runs the ancient legend 
By bard and painter told! 
And lo! the cycle rounds again, 
The new is as the old! 


With rudder foully broken, 
‘And sails by traitors torn, 
Our country on a midnight sea 

Is waiting for the morn. 


Before her, nameless terror; 
Behind, the pirate foe; 

The clouds are black above her, 
The sea is white below. 


The hope of all who suffer, 
The dread of all who wrong, 

She drifts in darkness and in storm, 
How long, O Lord! how long ? 


But courage, O my mariners! 
Ye shall not suffer wreck, 
While up to God the freedman’s 
prayers 
Are rising from your deck. 


Is not your sail the banner 
Which God hath blest anew, 
The mantle that De Matha wore, 
The red, the white, the blue? 


Its hues are all of heaven, — 
The red of sunset’s dye, 

The whiteness of the moon-lit cloud, 
The blue of morning’s sky. 


Wait cheerily, then, O mariners, 
For daylight and for land; 

The breath of God is in your sail, 
Your rudder is His hand. 


Sail on, sail on, deep-freighted 
With blessings and with hopes; 
The saints of old with shadowy hands 
Are pulling at your ropes. 


Behind ye holy martyrs 
Uplift the palm and crown; 

Before ye unborn ages send 
Their benedictions down. 


Take heart from John de Matha! — 
God’s errands never fail! 
Sweep on through storm and dark- 
ness, 
The thunder and the hail! 


Sail on! The morning cometh, 
The port ye yet shall win; 

And all the bells of God shall ring 
The good ship bravely in! 


WAITTIER. 


THE THREE BELLS. 


BENEATH the low-hung night cloud 
That raked her splintering mast 
The good ship settled slowly, 
The cruel leak gained fast. 


Over the awful ocean 
Her signal guns pealed out. 
Dear God! was that thy answer 
From the horror round about? 


A voice came down the wild wind, 
“Ho! ship ahoy!” its ery: 

* Our stout Three Bells of Glasgow 
Shall lay till daylight by!” 


Hour after hour crept slowly, 
Yet on the heaving swells 

Tossed up and down the ship-lights, 
The lights of the Three Bells! 


And ship to ship made signals, 
Man answered back to man, 
While oft, to cheer and hearten, 
The Three Bells nearer ran; 


And the captain from her taffrail 
Sent down his hopeful cry. 

“Take heart! Hold on!” he shouted 
“The Three Bells shall lay by!” 


All night across the waters 

The tossing lights shone clear; 
All night from reeling taffrail 

The Three Bells sent her cheer. 


And when the dreary watches 
Of storm and darkness passed, 

Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at last. 


Sail on, Three Bells, forever, 
In grateful memory sail! 

Ring on, Three Bells of rescue, 
Above the wave and gale! 


Type of the Love eternal, 
Repeat the Master’s cry, 

As tossing through our darkness 
The lights of God draw nigh ! 


on 


WHITTIER. 


THE REFORMER. 


ALL grim and soiled and brown with 
tan, 
I saw a Strong One, in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 


The Church, beneath her trembling 
dome, 
Essayed in vain her ghostly charm: 
Wealth shook within his gilded 
home 
With strange alarm. 


Fraud from his secret chambers fled 
Before the sunlight bursting in: 
Sloth drew her pillow o’er her head 
To drown the din. 


“Spare,” Art implored, “yon holy 
pile; 
That grand, old, time-worn turret 
spare; ” 


Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle, 
Cried out, “‘ Forbear!” 


Gray-bearded Use, who, deaf and 
blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed 
stone, 
Leaned on his staff and wept to find 
His seat o’erthrown. 


Young Romance raised his areamy 
eyes, 
O’erhung with paly locks of gold, — 
“Why smite,” he asked in sad surprise, 
“ The fair, the old?” 


Yet louder rang the Strong One’s 
stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe’s gleam ; 
Shuddering and sick of heart I woke, 
As from a dream. 


I looked: aside the dust-cloud rolled, — 
The Waster seemed the Builder too; 
Up springing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New. 


?T was but the ruin of the bad, — 
The wasting of the wrong and ill ; 
Whate’er of good the old time had 
Was living still. . 


Calm grew the brows of him I feared ; 
The frown which awed me passed 
away, 
And left behind a smile which cheered 
Like breaking day. 


The grain grew green on battle-plains, 
O’er swarded war-mounds grazed 
the cow; 
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The slave stood forging from his:; These wait their doom, from that 


chains 
The spade and plough. 


Where frowned the fort, pavilions gay 
And cottage windows, flower-en- 
twined, 
Looked out upon the peaceful bay 
And hills behind. 


Through vine-wreathed cups with 
wine once red, 
The lights on brimming crystal fell, 
Drawn, sparkling, from the rivulet head 
And mossy well. 


Through prison walls, like Heaven- 
sent hope, 
Fresh breezes blew, and sunbeams 
strayed, 
And with the idle gallows-rope 
The young child played. 


Where the doomed victim in his cell 
Had counted o’er the weary hours, 
Glad school-girls, answering to the 
bell, 
Came crowned with flowers. 


Grown wiser for the lesson given, 
I fear no longer, for I know 
That, where the share is deepest 
driven, 
The best fruits grow. 


The outworn rite, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of wrong alone, — 


creat law 
Which makes the past time serve 
to-day ; Sl 
And fresher life the world shall dra 
From their decay. 


O, backward-looking son of time ! 
The new is old, the old is new, 
The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 


So wisely taught the Indian seer ; 
Destroying Seva, forming Brahm, 
Who wake by turns Earth’s love and 

fear, 
Are one, the same. 


Idly as thou, in that old day 
Thou mournest, did thy sire repine; 
So, in his time, thy child grown gray 
Shall sigh for thine. S 


But life shall on and upward go ; 
Th’ eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow 
Which God repeats. 


Take heart ! — the 
again, — 
A charmed life old Goodness hath; 
The tares may perish, — but the grain 
Is not for death. 


Waster builds 


God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night : 
Wake thou and watch !— the world 
is gray 
With morning light! 


WHITTIER. 


THE HILL-TOP. 


Tue burly driver at my side, 
We slowly climbed the hill, 
Whose summit, in the hot noontide, 
Seemed rising, rising still. 

At last, our short noon-shadows hid 
The top-stone, bare and brown, 
From whence, like Gizeh’s pyramid, 
The rough mass slanted down. 


I felt the cool breath of the North; 
Between me and the sun, 
O’er deep, still lake, and ridgy earth, 
I saw the cloud-shades run. 
Before me, stretched for glistening 
miles, 
Lay mountain-girdled Squam ; 
Like green-winged birds, the leafy 
isles 
Upon its bosom swam. 


And, glimmering through the sun- 
haze warm, 

Far as the eye could roam, 

Dark billows of an earthquake storm 
Beflecked with clouds like foam, 

Their vales‘in misty shadow deep, 
Their rugged peaks in shine, 

I saw the mountain ranges sweep 
The horizon’s northern line. 


There towered Chocorua’s peak; and 
west, 
Moosehillock’s woods were seen, 
With many a nameless slide-scarred 
crest 
And pine-dark gorge between. 
Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed 
cloud, ; 
The great Notch mountains shone, 
Watched over by the solemn-browed 
And awful face of stone! 


“ A good look-off!” the driver spake: 
“ About this time, last year, 

I drove a party to the Lake, 
And stopped, at evening, here. 

?T was duskish down below; but all 
These hills stood in the sun, 

Till, dipped behind yon purple wall, 
He left them, one by one. 


| “ A lady, who, from Thornton hill, 


Had held her place outside, 
And, as a pleasant woman will, 
. Had cheered the long, dull ride, 


Besought me, with so sweet a smile, 


That — though I hate delay — 
I eould not choose but rest awhile, — 
(These women have such ways!) 
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“ On yonder mossy ledge she sat, 
Her sketch upon her knees, 

A stray brown lock beneath her hat 
Unrolling in the breeze; 

Her sweet face, in the sunset light 
Upraised and glorified, — 

I never saw a prettier sight 
Tn all my mountain ride. 


“ As good as fair; it seemed her joy 
To comfort and to give; 
My poor, sick wife, and cripple boy, 
Will bless her while they live! ” 
The tremor in the driver’s tone 
His manhood did not shame: 
“TY dare say, sir, you may have 
known — ” 
He named a well-known name. 


Then sank the pyramidal mounds, 
The blue lake fled away; 

For mountain-scope a parlor’s bounds, 
A lighted hearth for day! 

From lonely years and weary miles 
The shadows fell apart; 

Kind voices cheered, sweet human 

smiles 

Shone warm into my heart. 


We journeyed on; but earth and sky 
Had power to charm no more; 

Still dreamed my inward-turning eye — 
The dream of memory o’er. 

Ah! human kindness, human love, — 
To few who seek denied, — 

Too late we learn to prize above 
The whole round world beside! 


my 


a 


WHAITTIER. 


THE ANGEL 


OF PATIENCE. 


A FREE PARAPHRASE OF THE GERMAN. 


To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God’s meekest Angel gently comes: 
No power has he to banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again; 

' And yet in tenderest love, our dear 
And Heavenly Father sends him here. 


There ’s quiet in that Angel’s glance, 

There ’s rest in his still countenance! 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s 
ear; 

But ills and woes he may not cure 

He kindly trains us to endure. 


Angel of Patience! sent to calm 

Our feverish brows with cooling palm, 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father’s will! 


O thou who mournest on thy way, 

With longings for the close of day; 

He walks with thee, that Angel kind, 

And gently whispers, ‘‘ Be resigned: 

Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 

The dear Lord ordereth all things 
well! ”’ 
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THE MORAL WARFARE. 


WueEn Freedom, on her natal day, 

Within her war-rocked cradle lay, 

An iron race around her stood, 

Baptized her infant brow in blood; 

And, through the storm which round 
her swept, 

Their constant ward and watching 
kept. 


Then, where our quiet herds repose, 

The roar of baleful battle rose, 

And brethren of a common tongue 

To mortal strife as tigers sprung, 

And every gift on Freedom’s shrine 

Was man for beast, and blood for 
wine! 


Our fathers to their graves have gone; 

Their strife is past, — their triumph 
won; 

But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place,— 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 


So let it be. In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And, strong in Him whose cause is 
ours 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given,— 

The Light, and Truth, and Love of 
Heaven. 


WHITTIER. 


WORDSWORTH. 


WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF HIS MEMOIRS. 


Dear friends, who read the world | The brook-like murmur of his song 


_ aright, Of nature’s simple joys! 
And in its common forms discern 
A beauty and a harmony The violet by its mossy stone, 
The many never learn! The primrose by the river’s brim, 
And chance-sown daffodil, have found 
Kindred in soul of him who found Immortal life through him. 
In simple flower and leaf and stone 
The impulse of the sweetest lays The sunrise on his breezy lake, 
Our Saxon tongue has known, — The rosy tints his sunset brought, 
World-seen, are gladdening all the 
Accept this record of a life vales 
As sweet and pure, as calm and good, And mountain-peaks of thought. 
As a long day of blandest June 
In green field and in wood. Art builds on sand; the works of pride 


And human passion change and fall; 
How welcome to our ears, long pained | But that which shares the life of God 
By strife of sect and party noise, With him surviveth all. 
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KING SOLOMON AND THE ANTS. 


Out from Jerusalem 
The king rode with his great 
War chiefs and lords of state, 
And Sheba’s queen with them, 


Comely, but black withal, 
To whom, perchance, belongs 
That wondrous Song of songs, 
Sensuous and mystical, 


Whereto devout souls turn 

In fond, ecstatic dream, 

And through its earth-born theme 
The Love of loves discern. 


Proud in the Syrian sun, 
In gold and purple sheen, 
The dusky Ethiop queen 
Smiled on Kine Solomon. 


Wisest of men, he knew 

The languages of all 

The creatures great or small 
That trod the earth or flew. 


Across an ant-hill led 
The king’s path, and he heard 
Its small folk, and their word 
He thus interpreted: 


‘¢ Here comes the king men greet 
As wise and good and just, 
To crush us in the dust 

Under his heedless feet.’’ 


The great king bowed his head, 
And saw the wide surprise 
Of the Queen of Sheba’s eyes 

As he told her what they said. 


‘‘O king!’ she whispered sweet, 
‘¢ Too happy fate have they 
Who perish in thy way 

Beneath thy gracious feet! 


‘¢ Thou of the God-lent crown, 
Shall these vile creatures dare 
Murmur against thee where 

The knees of kings kneel down? ”” 
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*¢ Nay,’’ Solomon replied, The jewelled head bent low; 
‘<The wise and strong should seek ‘‘O king!” she said, ‘+ henceforth 
The welfare of the weak,”’ The secret of thy worth © 
And turned his horse aside. And wisdom well I know. 
His train, with quick alarm, ‘‘ Happy must be the State 
Curved with their leader round Whose ruler heedeth more 
The ant-hill’s peopled mound, The murmurs of the poor 
And left it free from harm. Than flatteries of the great.”’ 
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RED RIDING-HOOD. 


Own the wide lawn the snow lay deep, 
Ridged o’er with many a drifted heap; 
The wind that through the pine-trees 


sung 

The naked elm-boughs tossed and 
swung ; 

While, through the window, frosty- 
starred, 


Against the sunset purple barred, 
We saw the sombre crow flap by, 
The hawk’s gray fleck along the sky, 
The crested blue-jay flitting swift, 
The squirrel poising on the drift, 
Erect, alert, his broad gray tail 

Set to the north wind like a sail. 


It came to pass, our little lass, 

With flattened face against the glass, 

And eyes in which the tender dew 

Of pity shone, stood gazing through 

The narrow space her rosy lips 

Had melted from the frost’s eclipse: 

‘Oh, see,’’ she cried, “the poor blue- 
jays! 

What is it that the black crow says? 

The squirrel lifts his little legs 

Because he has no hands, and begs; 

He’s asking for my nuts, I know: 

May I not feed them on the snow? ’’ 


Half lost within her boets, her head 
Warm-sheltered in her hood of red, 
Her plaid skirt close about her drawn, 
She floundered down the wintry lawn; 


Now struggling through the misty veil 
Blown round her by the shrieking 
gale; 


Now sinking in a drift so low 


Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of color on the snow. 


She dropped for bird and beast for- 
lorn 

Her little store of nuts and corn, 

And thus her timid guests bespoke: 

‘¢Come, squirrel, from your hollow 
oak, — 

Come, black old crow, — come, poor 
blue-jay, 

Before your supper ’s blown away! 

Don’t be afraid, we all are good; 

AndI’m mamma’s Red Riding-Hood!” 


| O Thou whose care is over all, 


Who heedest even the sparrow’s fall, 

Keep in the little maiden’s breast 

The pity which is now its guest! 

Let not her cultured years make less 

The childhood charm of tenderness, 

But let her feel as well as know, 

Nor harder with her polish grow! 

Unmoved by sentimental grief 

That wails along some printed leaf, 

But, prompt with kindly word and 
deed 

To own the claims of all who need, 

Let the grown woman’s self make good 

The promise of Red Riding- Hood! 
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CONDUCTOR BRADLEY. 


Conpuctor BRADLEY, (always may | 


his name 

Be said with reverence!) as the swift 
doom came, 

Smitten to death, a crushed and man- 
gled frame, 


Sank, with the brake he grasped just 
where he stood 

To do the utmost that a brave man 
could, 

And die, if needful, as a true man 
should. 

Men stooped above him; women 
dropped their tears 

On that poor wreck beyond all hopes 
or fears, 

Lost in the strength and glory of his 
years. 


What heard they? Lo! the ghastly 
lips of pain, 

Dead to all thought save duty’s, 
moved again: 

“Put out the signals for the other 
train!” 


No nobler utterance since the world 


began 

From lips of saint or martyr ever 
ran, 

Electric, through the sympathies of 
man. 


Ah me! how poor and noteless seem 
to this 

The sick-bed dramas of self-conscious- 
ness, 

Our Sensual fears of pain and hopes 
of bliss! 


O, grand, supreme endeavor! Not in 
vain 

That last brave act of failing tongue 
and brain! 

Freighted with life the downward 
rushing train, 


Following the wrecked one, as wave 
follows wave, 

Obeyed the warning which the dead 
lips gave. 

Others he saved, himself he could not 
save. 


Nay, the lost life was saved. He is 
not dead 

Who in his record still the earth shall 
tread 

With God’s clear aureole shining 
round his head. 


We bow as in the dust, with all our 
pride ' 

Of virtue dwarfed the noble deed be- 
side. 

God give us grace to live as Bradley 
died! 
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THE REWARD. 


Wuo, fooking backward from his 
manhood’s prime, 
Sees not the spectre of his misspent 
time ? 
And, through the shade 
Of funeral cypress planted thick be- 
hind, 
Hears no reproachful whisper on the 
wind 
From his loved dead ? 


Who bears no trace of passion’s evil 
force? 

Who shuns thy sting, O terrible Re- 
morse ? — 
Who does not cast 

On the thronged pages of his memo- 
ry’s book, 

At times, a sad and _ half-reluctant 
look, 

Regretful of the past? 


Alas!— the evil which we fain would 
shun 
We do, and leave the wished-for good 
undone: 
Our strength to-day 
Is but to-morrow’s weakness, prone 
to fall; 
Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all 
Are we alway. 


Yet who, thus looking backward o’er 
his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grate- 
ful tears, 
If he hath been f 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he 
was, 
To cheer and aid, in some ennobling 
cause, 
His fellow-men ? 


If he hath hidden the outcast, or 
let in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin, — 
Tf he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and, in an hour 
of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his 
creed 
Or home, hath bent, 


He has not lived in vain, and while. 
he gives 
The praise to Him, in whom he moves 
and lives, 
With thankful heart; 
He gazes backward, and with hope 
before, 
Knowing that from his works he 
nevermore 
Can henceforth part. 
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WORDS 


Better to stem with heart and 
hand 


The roaring tide of life, than lie, 


Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 
Of God’s occasions drifting by! 
Better with naked nerve to bear 
The needles of this goading air, 
Than, in the lap of sensual ease, forego 
The godlike power to do, the godlike 
aim to know. 
The Last Walk in Autumn. 


Well to suffer is divine ; 
Pass the watchword down the line, 
Pass the countersign: “ ENDURE.” 
Not to him who rashly dares, 
But to him who nobly bears, 
Is the victor’s garland sure. 
Burial of Barbour. 


God’s ways seem dark, but, soon or 
late, 
They touch the shining hills of 
day; 
The evil cannot brook delay, 
The good can well afford to wait. 
Give ermined knaves their hour of 
crime; 
Ye have the future grand and great, 
The safe appeal of Truth to Time! 
Lines to I’riends under Arrest 
Sor aiding Fugitive Slaves. 


He who grieves 
Over the scattering of the sibyl’s 
leaves 


OF INCENTIVE AND INSPIRATION. 


Unwisely mourns. Suffice it, that we 
know 

What needs must ripen from the seed 
we sow. | 


The Panorama. 


Honor to the true man ever, who 
takes his life in his hands, and, at all 
hazards, speaks the word which is 
given him to utter, whether men will 
hear or forbear, whether the end 
thereof is to be praise or censure, 
gratitude or hatred. 

Samuel Hopkins. 


Praise to the place-man who can 
hold aloof 

His still unpurchased manhood, office- 
proof; 

Who on his round of duty walks erect, 

And leaves it only rich in self-re- 
spect, — 

As More maintained his virtue’s lofty 
port 

In the Eighth Henry’s base and bloody 
court. 

The Panorama. 


“Forego thy dreams of lettered 


ease, 
Put thou the scholar’s promise by, 
The rights of man are more than 
these.” 
He heard, and answered: “ Here 
am J!” 
Sumner. 
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LEAFLETS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Thank God! that I have lived to see 


the time 
When the great truth begins at last 
to find 
An utterance from the deep heart 
of mankind, 
Earnest and clear, that ALL REVENGE 
is Crime! 
That man is holier than a eae -— 
that all 
Restraint upon him must consult 
his good, 
Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison 
wall, 
And Love look in upon his soli- 
tude. 


The beautiful lesson which our Sav- 
iour taught 
Through long, dark centuries its way 
hath wrought 
Into the common mind and popular 
thought; 
And words, to which by Galilee’s lake 
shore ° 
The humble fishers 
hushed oar, 
Have found an echo in the general 
heart, 
And of the public faith become a liv- 
ing part. 
Lines on the Abolition of the 
Gallows. ; 


listened with 


The weapons which your hands have 


found 
Are those which Heaven itself has 
_ wrought, 
Light, Truth, and Love ; — your 


battle-ground 
The free, broad field of Thought. 
To the Reformers of England. 


We need love’s tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can; _ 
God hath his small interpreters; 
The child must teach the man. 
Child-Songs. 


The meal unshared is food unblest: 
Thou hoard’st in vain what love 
should spend; 
Self-ease is pain; thy only rest 
Is labor for a worthy end. 
The Voices. 


God blesses still the generous thoucht, 
And still the fitting word He speeds, 

And Truth, at his requiring taught, 
He quickens into deeds. 


Where is the victory of the grave? 
What dust upon the spirit lies ? 
God keeps the sacred life he gave, — 
The prophet never dies! 
Channing. 
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